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SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


— — 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT quoted with great effect 
at the Hétel Métropole on Tuesday Sir HENRY 
JAMES’sS indictment of the treason which seeks to 
stir up a rebellion in Ulster against the authority of 
an Irish Parliament. What Sir HENRY JAMES said 
six years ago is even more apt now, when even the 
DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE does not hesitate to suggest 
that the Ulster Presbyterians ought to take a course 
which would be nothing but flat disloyalty. Some 
of the Unionist party try to show that under Home 
Rule, Ulster would owe no allegiance to the Crown, 
and would therefore be entitled to resist the decrees 
of a Dublin Legislature. This is Separatism with a 
vengeance. Such a resistance, as SiR HENRY JAMES 
pointed out, would set the Crown at defiance, and as 
the Times chooses to think differently, it had better 
employ a constitutional lawyer to save it from sedi- 
tion. 


THE abuse heaped upon Mr. HALDANE’S head for 
his temerity in suggesting that the unearned incre- 
ment ought to be the property of the community 
recalls the tirades against the principle of “ better- 
ment.” When it was proposed that people who 
benefited specially by public improvements should be 
specially mulcted for them, there was a wild shriek 
from the champions of property. This demonstration 
was renewed on Wednesday in an even shriller key. 
Mr. BAUMANN said that Mr. HALDANE’s proposal 
was worthy of a Hindoo, Hindostan being in 
Mr. BAUMANN’S opinion the customary field for 
Radical experiments; and Mr. RitcHie lost his 
wonted equanimity in superlatives of horror. That 
a landowner should profit by the growth of a town 
is a cardinal axiom of Toryism, and that his fellow 
citizens should purchase his interest compulsorily for 
the general benefit is the worst excess of social revo- 
‘lution and robbery. The public will probably con- 
sider the question as time goes on with less heat 
than animates Mr. BAUMANN’S researches amongst 
the Hindoos, and with a growing conviction that the 
unearned increment, at all events, should be with- 
drawn from private ownership. 





SIncE JOHN STUART MILL first propounded the 
doctrine of unearned increment, it has been con- 
stantly asked, “ But why treat land differently from 
other property, since there is obviously an unearned 
increment on both?” But the reasons for the 
difference of treatment are plain enough. In the 
first place, as Mr. Asquith pointed out on Wednes- 
day, there is not that free competition between 
landlords that usually takes place between indus- 
trial undertakings; and there cannot be, because 
land is strictly limited in amount. Secondly, it is 
not to the advantage of society generally that land 
should be held for a rise in its value. Indeed, it 
is to the existence of this practice among speculators 
in America that Mr. HENRY GEORGE'S theory owes 
its origin. But it is, broadly speaking, to the ad- 
vantage of society that capital should be induced 
to flow into undertakings in which the prospects 
of a return are somewhat speculative and remote 
Capitalists would hardly finance railways or har- 
bours, especially in new countries, were it not for 
the deferred shares, which represent a contingent 
and remotely future value; capital would not be 





put into mines and industrial companies unless 
the shares could be bought and sold—and they are 
bought largely on the chance of a stroke of luck, 
which may, of course, be due to the mistakes of 
other buyers, or to other accidents, quite as much as 
to the merits of the management. Unearned incre- 
ment of land no doubt has its share in these strokes 
of luck, but it is only one of a multitude of condi- 
tions. Were the mere ground landlord—qua land- 
lord—as essential to the development of his land as 
the railway contractor or the exploration company 
is to the progress of Argentina or Mexico, there 
would be an excellent reason against taxing the un- 
earned increment. The general good of society 
may demand in his case what it forbids in the case 
of the investor of capital. 


THE contest in North Hackney will very likely 
be the last before the Dissolution, yet it is being 
carried on with as much vigour as if it were part of 
the General Election. A Liberal victory is quite 
possible—if only because there are now 10,500 voters 
on the register, while the total poll in 1886 was 
under 5,200—but it can only be secured by the 
most energetic efforts on the part of every Liberal 
who can spare the time to work among the new 
voters. Mr. MEATES is a sound Liberal, who 
adopts the “London programme,” while the Tory 
candidate, Mr. BOUSFIELD, who seems to have been 
selected only after some difficulty between the 
local Conservative Association and the Primrose 
League, goes as near—in his professions of faith 
—to advanced Liberalism as he can. He would 
like to reconsider the Poor Laws, to make the 
landlords pay a share of the rates, to revise the 
incidence of taxation, and to make income from 
investments contribute to the revenue more heavily 
than earnings. As a member of “the advanced 
wing of the Constitutional Party,’ he desires to 
promote “social reforms rather than constitutional 
changes.” That is, he wishes to effect his objects 
with legislative machinery that is already greatly 
overburdened and wholly inadequate to its tasks. 
However, when next his party returns to power, the 
less advanced section of it will probably take good 
care that his aspirations after social reform and 
Radical measures shall remain without effect. 





For Eastbourne, at any rate, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons has made an end of excep- 
tional legislation. The preamble of the Bill to 
repeal the obnoxious clause in the local Act which 
has occasioned the Salvation Army disturbances was 
declared proved on Tuesday. The municipal 
authorities have now nearly four months in which 
to frame reasonable bye-laws under the Municipal 
Act of 1882, such as that which has put an end to 
similar disturbances at St. Albans. The result, of 
course, is regarded in some quarters as the triumph 
of lawlessness, and we are reminded that there is 
stilla House of Lords. Really, of course, it is the 
triumph of constitutional right and reasonable com- 
promise over exceptional legislation backed by the 
forces of disorder as well as the power of the local 
authority. 





THE incomplete and inconclusive report of LoRD 
WaANTAGE’S Committee has been followed up by a 
War Office paper giving estimates of the cost of the 
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varied and various proposals set forth. These pro- 
posals range from an addition to the standing army 
of five new battalions to matters of elementary 
common sense which any properly constituted 
military administration would have adopted years 
ago. The net increase involved by the acceptance 
of the most costly of the proposed reforms appears 
to be about one and a half millions for the taxation 
of the United Kingdom and under half a million for 
India, exclusive of non-effective charges amounting to 
£635,000 and £415,000 respectively. Careful con- 
sideration is required before any decision is taken, 
and the increase of cadres should be unhesitatingly 
refused. The one thing certain is that the pay of 
the private soldier must be raised, and, above all, 
that inducements must no longer be held out which 
the recruit finds to be wholly fallacious. The 
official estimates at least seem to show how pitiful 
are some of the economies of the most wasteful of our 
spending departments. While useless superfluities 
of every kind are annually entailed upon the country, 
the total value of the “sea-kits” charged to every 
soldier ordered abroad is only £4,500, and the part- 
worn clothing of which our men are senselessly 
deprived is valued merely at £21,000. Before any 
large changes are sanctioned, the purposes for which 
the British Army is maintained must be defined. 
We do not intend to provide contingents for the 
huge armies of the Continent in a European war, 
and the aspirations in this direction of the dominant 
military clique must be sternly checked. 


Sir JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE'S elaborate attack 
on the higher education of girls is an excellent 
illustration of the truth that “ science treats of the 
ideal.” The female brain, he showed, is not only 
absolutely but relatively smaller than the male; its in- 
tellectual portions, too, get relatively less blood than 
in the male brain; therefore it ought to be treated 
differently : whence it follows that women ought 
not to receive the same kind of education as men. 
Perhaps not, if everyone got his or her exact due; 
but education as it exists at present does not 
seem adjusted with the nicety supposed even 
to the capacities of the male brain. Otherwise, 
why do not these physiological differences come 
out in the examination-papers? The girls’ papers 
in the Oxford Local Examinations, and in other 
examinations of a more advanced kind, differ 
from those of their male competitors only in their 
greater neatness and (occasionally, but not univers- 
ally) in their greater range of error. Examiners 
usually, however, put down the latter characteristic 
to the defective early training which has hitherto 
been common among educated women and enor- 
mously increases the danger of over-pressure in 
higher examinations. But Sir JAMEs has investigated 
one high school—we hope not by the methods of a cer- 
tain famous report on Over-Pressure in 1884—and 
finds that most of the girls sometimes have headaches, 
which in less than one-seventh of the number are habi- 
tual. Perhaps so; it is precisely where girls work at 
home that the rules laid down for their guidance can 
be disregarded by their own enthusiasm. Fuller 
statistics—in particular those of the American 
ladies’ colleges—do not confirm his conclusion. Any- 
one who knows a Ladies’ University College will 
agree—first, that few finer specimens of English 
womankind can be found than some that are seen 
there ; secondly, that irregularity of attendance at 
lectures is very rare, health is distinctly good, and 
over-pressure discouraged, simply because it defeats 
its own object. 


WE cannot blame the correspondent whose letter 
appears in another column for protesting against 
the assumption, which we have not made, that the 
Queenslanders are a nation of slave-drivers because 
they want coloured labour for their sugar planta- 
tions, But we cannot be expected to approve of 








Str SAMUEL GRIFFITH's safeguards until we have 
seen them; and, looking at the past results of the 
traffic, we cannot but regard its renewal as open 
to the gravest abuse. Lorp KNUTSFORD’s reply 
to Lorp KIMBERLEY on Thursday night does 
not re-assure us; and the proposed separation 
of North Queensland only intensifies the danger. 
If the domestic affairs of small colonies are not to be 
criticised or interfered with, where is the moral 
justification of the Imperial connexion? We cannot 
yet be sure that Government agents will be less 
timid or corruptible than in the scandals on record. 
Moreover—though we do not wish to suggest that 
the Bishops our correspondent cites are not perfectly 
sincere—we cannot but reflect that the saving of the 
souls of negro slaves was one of the stock pulpit 
arguments, both for slavery and for the resumption 
of the slave trade, in the Southern States of America 
about the year 1860. 





THE Money Market has been very quiet during 
the week. No change has been made in the Bank 
rate; indeed, it is exceedingly unlikely that a lower 
than 2 per cent. rate will be seen. But in the out- 
side market the banks have been taking bills at 1 per 
cent., and it looks as if } per cent. will be the rate 
before long. The foreign demand for gold has 
ceased, and the metal is being received from India, 
China, Australia, South Africa, and New York in very 
large amounts. The price of silver after fluctuating 
slightly is again 39} }d. per oz., and the market is quite 
lifeless; but the bimetallists throughout the country 
are becoming very active in the hope of inducing the 
Government to do something to raise the price of 
silver. On Wednesday the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, by a small majority, voted in favour of 
bimetallism, and on Thursday a meeting of the 
bimetallists was held at the Mansion House. It is 
understood, too, that the Indian Government is 
putting pressure upon Ministers in the same direc- 
tion. Still the great capitalist classes remain quiet, 
for they believe that nothing practical will be done. 
It seems to us, however, to be a mistake; it would 
be much better to meet the bimetallists on their 
own ground, and point out the fallacies that under- 
lie their argument. 





THERE is decidedly greater activity this week 
in investment business on the Stock Exchange. 
Speculation is still very quiet, and will probably 
continue so for a good while yet, but the ex- 
treme lowness of the interest and discount rates 
is leading to large investment. Those who hitherto 
have been keeping money on deposit are now 
dissatisfied at receiving only 1 per cent., and are 
buying securities, and even the bankers, in the hope 
of earning a dividend, are compelled to divert 
money formerly employed in the Money Market 
into investments. It is probable that this will go 
on. Everything points to a long continuance of 
cheap money—assuming, of course, that political 
troubles do not arise, or that some quite unforeseen 
accident does not happen—and if rates remain as 
low or nearly as low as they are at present, it is 
hardly conceivable that the saving classes will 
leave much money on deposit, and it is equally 
improbable that bankers will take bills at } per 
cent., or even 1 per cent., when they can get 2} 
per cent. by investing in Consols. This will lead to 
a steady rise in all good securities. They have risen 
during the week, and they will rise further. 
Gradually, of course, the advance in prices will lead 
to new issues being brought out, and at the same 
time investors, dissatisfied with the low rates yielded 
by very good securities, will buy less good for the 
sake of larger return, and so it is to be anticipated 
that speculation, after a while, will revive. For the 
present, however, it is satisfactory to note that the 
lessons of the past few years have been taken to 
heart, and that there is no inclination to speculate 
wildly. 
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THE LIBERAL OUTLOOK. 

FORE than ever this week has the dissolution 
N been in the air, and more than ever has it 
been made apparent that, whilst the Liberals are 
approaching the conflict in a spirit of abounding 
confidence, their opponents are already convinced 
that their own defeat is certain. What particular 
day or week or month may be chosen for the 
appeal to the nation we do not pretend to know. 
But it is at hand; it may come even before the 
end of June; and it behoves all who have a 
part to play in the great struggle to be ready 
for the fight. Certainly it cannot be said that the 
Liberal leaders are showing any apathy now that the 
moment so long awaited is approaching. This past 
week has been made notable by Sir William Har- 
court’s speech to the Liberal agents, and by Mr. 
Morley’s speech to the London members. Both were 
“ fighting ” speeches, and both were well calculated 
to raise to a still higher point the enthusiasm which 
already seems to make victory certain for the Liberal 
army. But we must not be blind to one danger that 
may threaten the Liberal cause. The enemies of 
Home Rule, despairing of success in an open attack, 
are manifestly now meditating some kind of opera- 
tion on the flank of the conquering host. It 
is now in the name of Labour, and now in 
that of Social Reform, that they are seeking, if 
they can, to divert the attention of the Liberal masses 
and to convert an almost certain victory into a rout. 
Mr. Gladstone has this week declined, on grounds 
which every public man will admit to be sound, to 
meet a deputation anxious to involve him in a dis- 
cussion of the Eight Hours Question. His refusal 
is denounced as a blow to the cause of Labour, and 
vigorous efforts are made to induce working-men to 
believe that none but an enemy of their order could 
have taken such a course. Sir William Harcourt, 
with great propriety and absolute accuracy, referred 
to the value of the services which Mr. Schnadhorst 
has rendered to the Liberal cause during his 
life of arduous and unselfish labour. Forthwith Mr. 
Schnadhorst is singled out for bitter and unfair 
attack in a paper which professes to be Liberal, and 
even Radical, though the chief item in its political 
creed is the support of Coercion with all its iniqui- 
ties in Ireland. Mr. Morley speaks on Home Rule 
for London as one of the items in the Liberal 
programme: and his references to the subject are 
construed as a grudging admission that something 
must be done to gratify the demands of the people of 
London—as though the Liberal Party had not for 
years past been seeking to gratify those demands. 
Nor is this all. Some of his critics profess to see in 
his utterances an admission that, after all, Home 
Rule is not to have the first place in the programme 
of the next Liberal Government. 

We do not attach any great importance to 
the attacks to which the Liberal leaders are 
thus being subjected. We know too well the 
sound political instinct of the working classes of 
this country—including the genuine working classes 
of London—to believe that they are likely to fall 
into the error of supposing that they will find on 
the Tory benches a zeal for the cause of Labour that 
is not to be found among Liberals. But it is well 
that we should bear in mind the fact that these 
insidious attempts to sow distrust and suspicion 
in the Liberal ranks proceed from those who, 
though professing to speak as Radicals, are really 
the enemies of Home Rule. We may go further, 
and say that no one can be a real or trust- 
worthy member of the Liberal Party, at this 
crisis in its history, who is not a supporter of 
its Irish policy. It is, therefore, by the enemies of 








the Liberal Party, and not by its friends, that the 
attempts to create among the working-men of London 
a feeling of doubt as to the real intentions of our 
leaders are being made; and wise men amongst us 
will accordingly scout those attacks as the tricks of 
traitors within the camp. It can never be forgotten 
that the honour of the Liberal leaders is irrevocably 
“ag ts upon one point. The coming election will 
ve fought, not upon any minor questions, but upon 
that burning question of Ireland which at present 
bars the path to most other reforms; and if it should 
result, as we confidently believe it will, in the 
return of a Gladstonian majority, a Home Rule Bill 
must be the first measure of importance introduced 
into the new Parliament. To suppose that the 
Liberal leaders are likely to attempt to shirk this 
duty, on any pretext whatever, is to impute to them 
a disregard for their own honour which would make 
them unfit to lead the nation. But behind Home 
Rule lie many great measures of social and legis- 
lative reform, including not a few dealing with the 
condition of London, to which not only individual 
members of the Liberal Party, but the party as a whole, 
are definitely and finally pledged. ‘These measures 
include many for which the so-called “ Social Reform 
wing” of the party are now contending, and they 
will have the first place in the Liberal programme 
after the demands of honour have been satisfied. 

Much is being made in some quarters of a sug- 
gestion that in the first session of a new Liberal 
Parliament it will probably be impossible to carry 
any great measure besides Home’ Rule. This sug- 
gestion, we are told, implies a “ betrayal” of the 
Liberals of London, a “falsification” of pledges, 
and a great many other dreadful things. We find 
it difficult to believe that the people who say such 
things are really anxious to carry even the London 
Reform Bill which they advocate so _ noisily. 
Everybody whose experience of politics goes back, 
for example, to the days of the first Gladstone 
Administration, knows that there is no surer method 
of rendering a session abortive than by trying to 
compress into it too many measures of first-class 
importance. As for the insinuations which are 
made against the motives of those who venture to 
point to this fact, they may be dismissed with some- 
thing like contempt. Mr. Bright is, perhaps, 
regarded in certain quarters as the type of a re- 
actionary politician. But nobody looked upon him 
as being anything but an advanced Liberal in the 
days when he uttered his famous phrase about the im- 
possibility of driving three omnibuses abreast through 
Temple Bar. The people of London, who are naturally 
eager for the reforms which Mr. Morley discussed in 
so wise and liberal a spirit on Wednesday, will do 
well to view with great suspicion the suggestions of 
those who are anxious that the new Ministry, when 
it comes into office, should lead off with an attempt 
to perform the feat which Mr. Bright declared to be 
impossible. They may not be inspired by a dislike 
of all the items in the Liberal programme, but they 
clearly spring from a desire to wreck the first and 
most important of the many tasks to which the next 
Government is already committed. 








THE STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 





je best burlesque of a trial ever written, with 
the possible exception of Bardell v. Pickwick, is 
the reported indictment of the pig on the charge of 
deserting his sty, which concludes, or all but con- 
cludes, the Hunting of the Snark. There we read 
how the witnesses proved from the look of the straw 
that the sty was deserted when found, and the judge 
kept explaining the state of the law in a soft 
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undereurrent of sound. There is a delicate fineness 
in such a phrase as “the state of the law,” which 
seems only a commonplace description, and yet 
suggests what a parlous state the law must be in. 
The business of the House of Commons has got into 
what nursery-maids compendiously call “a state,” 
or, when they wish to be ironical, “a pretty state.” 
Nobody knows what is coming next, except that it 
will not be the Irish Local Government Bill. Mr. 
Balfour’s announcements are not to be trusted. 
They are made to be altered, or to give occasion for 
bargains. Nevertheless, the eye of experience, 
aided, perhaps, by what Robert Montgomery called 
the red and roving eye of imagination, sees method 
in confusion, and deduces Mr. Balfour’s designs 
from his irregularities. Two points stand out dis- 
tinctly through the Parliamentary fog. In the first 
place, Supply has been completely dropped, as though 
no such things as Estimates existed. In the second 
place, the Government have shown unprecedented 
eagerness to push forward a large number of small 
Bills. Let us take as a typical instance the Prisoners’ 
Evidence Bill. This is a useful, and indeed neces- 
sary, reform in the criminal law. It has long been 
a scandal to English jurisprudence that the person 
who knows most about the matter, and has most 
interest in the result, should be unable to tell his 
own story and to tender himself for cross-examina- 
tion as a guarantee of good faith. So strongly is 
this injustice felt that for some years, whenever 
Parliament created a new offence, a clause has been 
inserted in the Act to admit the testimony of the 
accused. What has thus been done piecemeal 
ought to be done wholesale ; and, indeed, the change 
has been unduly delayed. But ever since the present 
Government came into office they have professed 
their desire and even their anxiety to carry such a 
Bill. It is only in the late spring or early summer 
of 1892 that they have really set about passing it in 
earnest. The natural inference is, with regard to 
this and to other measures—such as the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill—that Ministers want to make up what 
Mr. Balfour calls their dividends, and to boast at the 
General Election that they have achieved a number 
of objects about which the Liberals only talked. 
This would be in itself, if it were conducted with 
reasonable order and skill, a perfectly legitimate 
mode of political warfare. We comment upon it 
chiefly because it seems to indicate an early appeal 
to the country and an accompanying production of 
“ dividends.” 

What has become of the Local Government Bill? 
Mr. Balfour proclaims that he is thirsting for the 
debate on the second reading. But the second read- 
ing is indefinitely postponed all the same. What 
has become of the Small Holdings Bill? It is 
always going to be taken next week. The Irish 
Education Bill will follow the Local Government 
Bill, and may, therefore, be considered as set down 
for the Greek Ides. Nobody but Mr. Ritchie ever 
mentions the District Councils Bill, and his refer- 
ences to it are not enlightening. On the other hand, 
the First Lord of the Treasury has developed an 
extraordinary interest in the Scottish Equivalent 
Grant Bill. All that weed be said about the details 
of this measure here is that it proposes to fritter 
away after a somewhat futile fashion the sum 
due to Scotland in lieu of the free education 
she had already obtained. But, being part of the 
financial arrangements of the year, it has to be 
carried in some shape, and, by giving it a permanent 
form, Ministers secure their favourite end of vesting 
in the House of Lords control over the general taxa- 
tion of the country. It ought to be pointed out in 
every constituency that they have done this de- 
liberately on at least three separate occasions. The 





first was the Naval and Imperial Defence Acts. 
The second was the Free Education Act. The third 
is the Equivalent Grant Bill. The speech delivered 
by Mr. Balfour, on his own motion for morning 
sittings, was a curious and instructive utterance. 
It has been praised by his friends as the best he has 
delivered since he became Leader of the House, and 
it was clever enough. But it was pervaded with 
the undisguised conviction that power is crossing 
the House, and that Sir William Harcourt’s 
opinions, to say nothing of Mr. Gladstone’s, were 
far more important than the speaker’s own. Mr. 
Balfour is, of course, too wary to disclose the in- 
tentions of the Government, even if the Government 
have made up their minds. The slightest hint about 
the date of dissolution would, by filling the plat- 
form, empty the House. But his followers are not 
more enamoured than his opponents of a chaotic 
medley, in which “ ignorant armies clash by night.” 
The House of Commons, notwithstanding its tond- 
ness for small jokes, is at bottom a serious assembly. 
Members of Parliament, independently of their 
political opinions, have sufficient sense of their own 
importance to dislike being treated with a series of 
surprises, and made the victims of practical jokes. 
As for the public, they are bored to death with the 
dulness of the piece, and with the actors who lag 
superfluous on the stage. 





AFTER MAY 





DAY. 





S cctine, Shas it is often said, prove 
nothing. That is not quite true of the vast 
demonstration which took place in Hyde Park, or of 
those held last Sunday all over the Continent. They 
reveal in the working classes the very qualities which 
have hitherto been denied them: self-control, dis- 
cipline, and a reasonable, temperate spirit even in 
sight of their own power. They reveal what is still 
rarer: the capacity to listen to admonition and 
reproof. It is a circumstance of no small significance 
that a vast audience should permit its favourite, 
John Burns, to chastise unsparingly some of the 
weaknesses to which working men are most prone. 
The demonstrations disclose another significant fact. 
Strikes never fail to excite enthusiasm, and for 
obvious reasons ; men’s combative passions are 
roused, and there is the lure of higher wages as the 
prize of victory. What was not clear was the readi- 
ness of the working man to be enthusiastic about 
shorter hours, even with the risk of smaller wages. 
Laboremus has been often taught; it was high time 
that the gospel of leisure should be preached, and 
should win converts. 

We cannot, however, regard the arguments of Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Tom Mann, or even the presence of 
half a million of sympathisers in Hyde Park, as de- 
cisive of the question. To accomplish the object in 
view, it is not at all clear that the intervention of 
the Legislature is necessary. In all our Australian 
Colonies, in most trades, the eight hours movement 
is triumphant. Only the other day the colonists 
were celebrating the thirty-fifth anniversary of this 
triumph. And yet no Eight Hours Act has been 
passed. In the course of thirty-five years the 
practice of working only eight hours a day has 
spread from industry to industry, employers in 
most instances readily acquiescing. Some trades 
are indeed left out. But as to such it is a question 


whether it would be right to include them in a 
general law. No speaker on Sunday told the meeting 
very clearly what is to be done with the minority 
who wish to work overtime. 
speak of them as “ Blacklegs.” 
coerced or sent to prison? 


It is not enough to 
Are they to be 
Is a man working nine 
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hours to be treated as a thief or a cheat? Is over- 
time never and in no trade to be permitted? Mr. 
Burns has in view a time when all the unemployed 
may be absorbed by being set to do that which is 
now done by the employed in the excess hours over 
eight. This is an excellent idea; the labour question 
will never be completely solved until this absorption 
is carried out. But we are not satisfied that the 
result would come about under an eight hours move- 
ment, or that if it did so for a time the state of 
things would not soon be much the same as before. 
The problem is not so simple as open-air orators 
would make out. In facts patent to the world— 
and especially in the evidence at inquests upon men 
killed in mining and railway accidents—is reason 
enough why the Legislature should curtail the hours 
of those who are in any way responsible for the lives 
of others. A signalman on duty continuously from 
fourteen to twenty hours is a public danger. In the 
interests of those who travel he ought not to be 
tolerated, any more than a bridge required to bear, 
in ordinary traffic, more than the calculated break- 
ing strain. A miner with materials at his dis- 
posal which can do mischief to hundreds of his 
companions ought not to be permitted to work 
until he is over-wearied and incapable of acting 
with prudence. I is possible—though as to this 
we speak with more hesitation—that, in some 
trades, owing to excessive competition, the absence 
of trade unions and the liability to sudden in- 
fluxes of chance workers, the necessity for legisla- 
tive interference is made out. A tramear driver 
must in some towns work as long as his employers 
ask him. If he refuses, at the street corners there are 
dozens of men ready and willing to accept the terms 
to which he objects. The point which needs ful! 
discussion is the exact limit of such a law. In 
many trades the unions are so strong that they can 
carry out the eight hours movement if only the trade 
opinion is in favour of it. There remains the diffi- 
culty that a considerable minority of the men them- 
selves are opposed to it. Are they to be coerced? 
Is there to be a new Statute of Labourers as stringent 
as that which about five hundred? years azo was im- 
posed upon toilers? Will not the new measure be 
evaded as was the early statute uuless it accord with 
the real wishes of a vast majority of the people ? 
The economic arguments once used against the 
eight hours movement have, it is now generally 
agreed, been put too high. Few of the younger 
economists are prepared to assert that its adoption 
must necessarily diminish the output. There is no 
reason tothink that the Durham miners, working about 
eight hours, turn out lessthan the Staffordshire miners, 
working about nine or ten. Nor is it to be assumed 
that there would be a reduction of wages corre- 
sponding to the reduction of hours ; if the output were 
not lessened there would be absolutely no reason for 
such a fall; and even with lessened production the 
only result would probably be smaller profits. Ap- 
parently in Victoria the effect of the eight hours 
day on wages has been absolutely nil. Mr. Burns 
and his friends shut their eyes to the real objections 
to legislation such as they desire—the objection to 
curtailing liberty unless an overwhelming case is 
proved; and until all other means of accomplishing 
the end in view are exhausted, the inexpediency of 
passing a general law which would probably in 
certain trades work injustice. And this leads us to 
express a hope that, at the approaching General 
Election, no working men, dissatisfied with the 
action of certain statesmen in regard to this question, 
will hold aloof from the Liberal party. There 
is a fashionable kind of political cynicism, heard 
too often at labour demonstrations, which says: “A 
plague on both your houses: Conservatism and 











Liberalism are alike indifferent to me.” This 
eynicism—of which there was a little too much at 
the Hyde Park meeting—is as foolish as it is 
common. Whenever the House of Commons 
has to decide upon any fundamental economic 
question—for example, the taxation of the unearned 
increment—the old line of cleavage between the two 
parties becomes apparent. The working men leaders 
will commit a mistake, and will seriously injure 
their own cause, if they sever themselves from the 
party which, in the past, has done most for them ; 
and we do not despair of their most trusted advisers 
saying so distinctly when the time for action comes. 








THE TRIAL OF DEEMING. 





VHERE is, fortunately, not the smallest chance of 
success for the appeal to the Privy Council 

on behalf of the murderer Deeming. The case for 
the defence never had even the semblance of founda- 
tion, and the Privy Council is not likely to inter- 
fere with the execution of the sentence. It is no 
little satisfaction to decent people that the trial of 
this ruffian is done with, and that we are in no 
danger of a repetition in this country of the scenes 
enacted in the court at Melbourne. It is lucky, too, 
that the reports of the trial, owing to the cost of 
telegraphing, have been commendably brief, though 
the sensational reporter has contrived once or twice 
to give us a taste of his quality in descriptions of 
the witnesses, and of the behaviour of the female 
spectators. Had Deeming been tried at home for 
the Rainhill murders we should have had many 
columns of pernicious stuff day after day, to say 
nothing of the inevitable correspondence in the Daily 
Telegraph on the sanity or insanity of murderers, and 
ingenious digressions on the subject of the White- 
chapel crimes. As Stepniak justly remarks in the 
New Review, sensational publicity does at least as 
much to foster crime as natural impulse, and the 
vanity of the Ravachols and the Deemings is fed 
by the incense of a diseased curiosity. It might 
be pertinent, indeed, to inquire, when the question 
of a criminal’s sanity is on the carpet, whether a 
gaping public is in its right mind, and whether 
some persons, especially women, who frequent the 
courts in order to gloat over the spectacle of 
depravity in the dock ought not to be placed under 
restraint. There is no reason, at all events, to sup- 
pose that Deeming is not fully as sane as any of the 
people who came to stare at him. The medical 
evidence on which the defence relied was even more 
unsatisfactory than such evidence commonly is. One 
doctor thought that the prisoner’s statements about 
his family, and particularly about his mother, be- 
trayed a mind diseased. There was a seton on the 
back of Deeming’s neck, and that might mean mental 
derangement. His epileptic fits were also significant 
symptoms. Yet the witness who indicated these 
things would commit himself to no positive opinion. 
It did not strike this physician that a murderer who 
said he was visited by the apparition of his mother, 
which commanded him to shed blood, was probably an 
unblushing liar. Deeming may sometime or other 
have read Bulwer Lytton’s “Strange Story,” in 
which an assassin sees a “scin leca” on the wall, 
and hears a voice coming from a great distance, and 
ordering him to commit the murder. The maternal 
apparition was evidently as genuine as the fits. 
Nobody who knew Deeming before he killed his wife 
at Windsor could remember that he was subject to 
epilepsy ; nor was there any evidence to show that 
he had ever been suspected of insanity. The fits, 
the apparition, the alleged lapses of memory, the 
whole family history, were manifestly invented by 
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this scoundrel in the hope that they would gull the 
jury. It was cunning, not disease, which prompted 
Deeming’s tactics from the moment of his arrest. 
There is a humane tendency, especially amongst 
people with a smattering of science, to regard all 
murderers as more or less mad. That a man should 
deliberately make away with two wives, and, on the 
eve of marrying a third, provide himself with the 
means for concealing another murder, is so shocking 
as to argue a disordered brain. If we admit that 
proposition, we ought to hold that every man who 
has shown a supreme indifference to the sacredness 
of human life, should be treated as a lunatic. 
Napoleon waded through the blood of millions to 
the callous gratification of ambition. Compared 
with the butchery which decimated nations, the 
slaughter of a couple of women is of small account. 
But nobody has ever dreamt of suggesting that 
Napoleon was mad, or that he was “an instine- 
tive criminal,” though he may have inherited the 
tastes of generations of bandits. Deeming told one 
of the doctors that he regarded the Ten Command- 
ments as suited only to the lower orders, and that a 
man was justified in murdering anyone who had 
done him deadly injury. The same _ philosophy 
prevails in some parts of the Western States of 
America. There murder is called shooting at sight. 
In a drinking-saloon in the West it is still necessary 
to use a revolver sometimes with such expertness and 
despatch that you may kill your neighbour before 
he performs that agreeable office for you. But no- 
body has yet discovered that the society in which 
the Commandments are superseded by the code of Mr. 
Colt is composed of madmen. Occasionally we hear 
of the capture by the sheriff's posse of some desperado 
who has more murders on his head than the local 
annals, or even tradition, can enumerate. Medical 
science is not unknown in Kansas, but apparently 
it does not seek fame by announcing that the red- 
handed one may have a seton on the back of his neck, 
or be subject to sinister visitations from his mother’s 
ghost. It is taken for granted that under the 
social conditions in which he has lived itis not alto- 
gether unnatural that he should look on human 
life as of no more account than the life ofa squirrel. 
He is a man of primitive instincts with which mad- 
ness has nothing whatever to do. Nor is it surprising 
that Deeming’s instincts should belong to the same 
untutored stratum. He has led the life of a rogue in 
various parts of the world. He was suspected, ground- 
lessly it seems, of a murder in the Transvaal; and 
his habits, associates, and the whole atmosphere in 
which he moved at that time, were not of a kind to 
instil into him any civilised idea of social obliga- 
tions. A man of such a type under such conditions 
may become a monster, and Deeming differs from 
some other monsters only in being a coward who 
murders women, and not the brute with the ready 
revolver who shoots the unwary stranger “in his 
tracks.”’ These criminals are not the products of 
disease, but the survivals of barbarism. This is not 
an inheritance which society can be expected to treat 
with any tenderness, Had Deeming lived in the State 
of New York he might have been regaled with the 
hospitalities of Elmira; which is nominally a prison, 
but really aclub for malefactors. He would have been 
hailed by misguided philanthropists as a grand subject 
for curative treatment, and he could have achieved 
no small popularity amongst his fellow-criminals 
by inventing a fresh tale of his mother’s apparition 
every day. But in Australia he is not considered 
suitable material for experiments, moral or medical, 
and he will be hanged without leaving behind him 
any poignant regret that he was not sent toa lunatic 
asylum to entertain doctors with more hallucinations. 
hatever may be the operation of heredity in crime, 





Deeming cannot be claimed by science as one of her 
martyrs ; nor can the moral sense of the community 
suffer any pang because a revolting ferocity has been 
eut short by the hangman instead of being remitted 
to the medical expert. 








RAILWAY EARNINGS AND THE STATE 
OF TRADE. 

YONSIDERING the loud and general complaints 

' of the depression in trade, it is very remarkable 
how well the railway earnings are keeping up. Accord- 
ing to the weekly traffic returns issued by the several 
companies, the gross receipts on seventeen selected 
railways of the United Kingdom for the first seven- 
teen weeks of the current year amounted to a little 
under £20,500,000, being a decrease compared with 
the corresponding period of last year of no more 
than £328,000, or just 1} per cent. There was a 
larger falling off in goods traffic, amounting to 
£424,000; but there was an actual increase in 
passenger receipts of as much as £96,000. Even if 
we stopped here the figures would be remarkable 
as matters stand; but we ought to remind our 
readers that the returns for the current year 
are to a large extent estimates, while those for 
last year are actual receipts. The comparison 
would be more correct, therefore, for the purpose we 
have in view just now if it were made between the 
estimates for this year and those for last year. If 
we so make it, we find that for the first seventeen 
weeks of last year the weekly traffic returns showed 
gross receipts of no more than £20,532,000, so that 
the apparent falling off is very much reduced. 
It is very clear from this that whatever may be 
the case with the profits, the volume of busi- 
ness being done throughout the United Kingdom 
at present is as large, roughly speaking, as it was 
last year. The fact is the more striking when we 
call to mind that railway earnings increased very 
materially for the five years ending with December 
last, and when we further recall the fact that the crisis 
through which the world is now passing began so long 
ago as November, 1890. Unfortunately, never- 
theless, railway shareholders cannot reasonably hope 
that dividends will be maintained. Higher wages 
and shorter hours have during the past few years 
been conceded to the workpeople, and it is unlikely 
—certainly it is not desirable—that the concessions 
will be withdrawn. Furthermore, the capital ex- 
penditure is always growing, involving an increase 
in the interest upon debenture and preference stocks, 
and very little reduction can be expected in the pur- 
chase of materials, except only in fuel. It must be 
anticipated, therefore, that during the present year 
the working expenses and fixed charges together 
will augment, taking the railways generally ; and as 
the earnings are stationary, and in some instances 
materially falling off, shareholders must be prepared 
for lower dividends in the early future. 

We are calling attention now, however, to rail- 
way earnings not so much for the information of 
the investor, as such, as for the light they throw 
upon the general condition of trade throughout the 
United Kingdom; and, from this point of view, the 
figures cited above are eminently satisfactory. Asa 
matter of course all the companies have not fared 
alike. The North-Eastern, which is specially affected 
by the Durham strike, shows a decrease in the seven- 
teen weeks compared with the corresponding period 
of last year of as much as £273,000, cr atout 12} per 
cent. The North-Western has also lost ground con- 
siderably, the falling off being £84,000, or about 3 per 
cent. ; and the falling off on the Midland is £64,000, 
or about 2} per cent. These companies are great 
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carriers of merchandise and minerals, and are 
naturally affected by the depression. On the other 
hand, the London and Brighton, which is mainly a 
passenger line, shows an increase even over the 
corrected returns of last year; so does the Man- 
chester and Sheffield, and there is but a small 
falling off in the other passenger lines, while the 
Scotch companies show large increases. In the 
early part of last year, however, the Scotch com- 
panies were affected by strikes from which they 
are now free. With the exception, however, of the 
North-Eastern, the falling off in every case is much 
smaller than might have been expected from the 
complaints that are so general respecting the state 
of trade. But we need not remind our readers that 
the North-Eastern is suffering, not because trade 
generally is bad, but because a great industry upon 
which it mainly depends for its prosperity is for the 
moment disorganised by a strike. Passing from the 
special to the general, and comparing the estimated 
receipts of the current year with the estimated 
receipts of last year, we see as above that practically 
they have remained stationary, the falling off in 
goods traffic being almost made up for by the 
increase in the passenger traffic. 

The conclusion to which all this clearly points 
is that the home trade is sound and prosperous, and 
that even in the foreign trade there is no very 
serious decrease, so far, at all events, as the volume 
of business is concerned. We have to bear in mind, 
of course, that the goods which are now being con- 
veyed over the railways from the producers to the 
distributors and consumers, were ordered some time 
ago, when the conditions were more favourable than 
they are at present. The contracts have to be 
fulfilled whether they turn out profitably or not, 
and therefore the traffic returns are not an abso- 
lutely accurate reflex of the condition of trade 
at the very moment. It is quite possible that busi- 
ness is worse now than it was a couple of months 
ago, and that consequently the complaints we hear 
from merchants and manutacturers are better founded 
than the railway traffic returns would seem to say. 
But it is difficult to believe that things can have 
become very much worse since the orders were given 
out. As we have already reminded our readers, it is 
more than a year and a half now since the Baring 
crisis. All through last year the effects of that 
crisis were making themselves felt all over the world. 
Credit was more or less paralysed, and enterprise 
was greatly checked. That being so, it is not at all 
probable that very many speculative orders were sent 
out—that merchants and manufacturers, that is to 
say, took a hopeful view of the immediate future, 
and ordered goods in the belief that times would 
mend. On the cther hand, it is reasonable to 
assume that merchants and manufacturers were 
cautious in their transactions; that they only 
entered into contracts where they had good grounds 
for the belief that they would be able to sell 
again what they bought. Last year as well as 
now trade was very much a hand-to-mouth trade, 
and we seem justified therefore in inferring from 
the figures of the traffic returns that the home 
consumption is as large as ever it was, and that 
even the foreign demand has not declined as much 
as current talk would lead one to suppose. Un- 
doubtedly profits are lower than they were some 
time ago, and in special industries no doubt heavy 
losses are being incurred; but it is impossible to 
believe that the volume of trade could keep up as it 
is doing if trade generally was really unprofitable. 
At the same time it would be rash to assume that 
there will not be a further falling off. Many of our 
foreign customers are unable to buy from us as 
largely as they used to do, and the decline in the 








foreign demand will of course tell adversely upon 
those who supply the demand, and therefore will 
render them in turn less able to buy from the trades 
that minister to their comforts and luxuries. The 
depression, therefore, is likely to last for some time 
longer; but adjustment to the new conditions is being 
made, and by-and-bye thevery low rates of interest and 
discount, the exceedingly low prices of nearly all 
commodities, the absence of rash speculation, the 
greater thrift and larger savings will improve credit. 
Then enterprise will revive and trade once more 
will begin to improve. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


M*x DAY has passed, and Europe breathes 
1 again. In France, Italy, and Spain, pre- 
cautions enough have been taken to have checked 
a considerable revolution. Yet only in one place— 
at Liege, in Belgium, where troops were held in readi- 
ness and processions and open-air meetings had been 


strictly prohibited —was there any actual disturbance. 


There, three bombs were exploded, damaging the 
windows of Baron de Selys-Longchamps, a member 
of the Senate, and his son, both of whom are said 
to be very popular in the town, and destroying 
valuable stained glass at the church of St. Martin. 
A fourth explosion is since reported. Several arrests 
have been made, and Liége is evidently an An- 
archist centre. Paris in the morning was like a 
city ravaged by the plague. The streets were all but 
deserted, the shops closed: in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré and elsewhere the windows were barred, 
and the great street doors of the houses shut; the 
omnibuses and tramways were empty, rows of cabs 
awaited fares in vain, trains from the suburbs arrived 
without a passenger. The cafés and restaurants did 
no business all day; in the afternoon matters im- 
proved somewhat, and the streets resembled those of 
London on Sunday. The Socialist meetings passed 
off quietly, or with merely internal disturbance. 
Troops were massed inside the public buildings in 
Paris and some of the great towns, but were not 
seen (except by prying eyes), and happily were not 
required. In Brussels and in all the Belgian towns 
there was a marked falling-off in the numbers 
present in the processions. In Germany, there was 
a large procession at Hamburg; elsewhere demonstra- 
tions were forbidden, and the weather was hardly 
less discouraging than the police. At Munich it 
actually snowed; everywhere it was chilly or wet. 
In Vienna, there was a large assemblage in the 
Prater; in Hungary there was no disturbance, 
agrarian or other; in Italy, great precautions were 
taken in Rome—the Vatican especially, and the 
Chamber of Deputies, were very carefully guarded 
by troops—and in other towns; but nothing hap- 
pened, except that one or two bombs were exploded 
in some provincial towns, which were very likely 
mere practical jokes. In Holland, Copenhagen, and 
Christiania, the demonstrations were perfectly 
orderly. In France even the commemoration on 
Monday of the “victims of Fourmies” last year 
did not provoke disturbance. 

The Municipal elections, too, which took place on 
Sunday everywhere outside Paris (ie., in 35,000 
communes), passed off with perfect quiet, except here 
and there in the south. The Socialists had boasted 
that they would carry nearly forty great towns. But 
they have gained no ground. Their successes, indeed, 
are almost confined to five departments—the Nord, 
Pas-de-Calais, Allier, Rhone, Loire, and Aude. 
Clericalism triumphs only in French Flanders (e.g., 
at Lille, Dunkirk, and Hazebrouck) and Lower 
Brittany, and has lost Nantes. Where the clergy 
have been most active (as at Nancy, and in the 
Lozére, the diocese of the Bishop of Mende) their 
cause has been very badly beaten. At Fourmies, 
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Culine, the Socialist who is in prison for inciting to 
disorder on May Day last year, awaits the chances 
of a second ballot. As we write, the result is 
known in 357 capitals of departments or arrondisse- 
ments. In the majority is Republican, in 
14 Conservative, in 1 Socialist. The remaining 85 
await a second ballot. It must be remembered, 
however, that some of the councillors described as 
Republican or Radical have strong Socialist pro- 
clivities. The returns for the smaller places, though 
as yet incomplete, also indicate that the Republic 
has become even more firmly established. M. Wilson 

the chief figure in the notorious “decoration 
scandal” which led to M. Grévy’s retirement— 
returns to public life as a municipal councillor at 
Loches (Indre et Loire). 

M. Turinaz, the Bishop of Nancy, has had his 
salary suspended till further notice, for attacks on 
the Government. Le has reiterated them in a defiant 
letter to the Minister of Public Worship. Yet 
another stimulant to discord has appeared in the 
Clerical camp—a Look called Du Toast aU Encyelique, 
which with Catholic submission to the Re- 
public as urged by Cardinal Lavigerie’s “ toast” 
and the recent Encyclical, and again recommends it. 
The book has been savagely criticised] by a Royalist 
press agency. 

In Belgium, the debate of the proposed revision 
of the Constitution calls for little notice, despite 
speeches from M. Janson, M. Frére Orban, and M. 
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Nothomb, a Conservative advocate of Universal 
Suffrage. Everything points to a compromise on 


the suffrage question. The Chamber will probably 
adjourn on May 14, while the Senate will begin 
the debate on revision on Tuesday next, and will 
separate on May 21. 

The debate on the supplementary estimate in 
the Prussian Parliament on Friday and Saturday 
of last week was much tamer than had 
expected. The Government indicated that the 
separation of the Chancellorship of the Empire 
from the Premiership of Prussia will be permanent, 
and that no new School Bill will be introduced at 
present. The Catholics showed marked hostility to 
the Government,while the independent. Conservatives 
and the various sections of the Liberal party seemed 
disposed for a coalition. 

The German Minister of .War, General von 
Kaltenborn-Stachau, will shortly retire, through ill- 
health. The fact is regretted in view of the ex- 
tensive reform of the military system to be brought 
before the Reichstag this autumn. 

The proposed lottery to raise funds for the 
decoration of the Royal Palace has, it is said, been 
definitely rejected by the Prussian Ministry. The 
proposal emanated from the entourage of the 
Emperor, and was strongly opposed by Herr Miquel. 

The Swedish Lower Chamber last week adopted 
by 134 to 79 a Bill reducing the qualification for 
the franchise from 800 to 500 kroner annual income. 
The Upper House, however, has negatived it by 
65 to 57. 

When the Italian Parliament reassembled on 
Wednesday, the Premier made statements as to the 
recent Ministerial crisis and the financial policy of 
the Government. The latter was unfavourably 
received ; and on Thursday, after a most tumultuous 
debate, the Ministry was defeated on a motion of 
confidence by 193 to 185. Signor Giolitti, a possible 
Minister of Finance, led the attack, which seems to 
have been largely inspired by the general hostility 
to Signor Nicotera. The Times correspondent pre- 
dicts a Saracco-Sonnino Ministry — which might 
consolidate parties, but could hardly last against a 
reorganised Left. It remains to be seen whether 
any policy but that of the Extremest Left—reduc- 
tion of armaments and retirement from Abyssinia— 
will be of any permanent use. 

The Young Czechs, backed by a few Croatian 
members, have formally moved the impeachment of 
Herr Schénborn, the Austrian Minister of Justice, 
for instituting the German tribunal at Weckelsdorf, 


been 





in Bohemia, to which we referred last week, in spite 
of the fact that the “compromise” regulating such 
arrangements is before the Bohemian Landtag. 
The step was utterly absurd, the Government being 
perfectly within its legal rights, and is only im- 
portant as a fresh indication of the temper of the 
party. The motion was defeated on Thursday by 
238 to 41. 

Proportional Representation has had a third trial 
in Switzerland at the elections to the Cantonal 
Legislature in Neuchatel last Sunday, and is con- 
sidered by its supporters to have come out of it well. 
Each voter receives, outside the polling-place, printed 
lists of the candidates of both parties——election being 
by scrutin de liste. Inside, he receives a folding 
paper, with spaces for the names of as many candi- 
dates as can be elected. He may either fill up these, 
or fold up his printed list inside it. It is arranged that 
he shall do this in absolute solitude, while passing 
from one room to another in the polling-place. If he 
does not fill up all the spaces, he may add “ Votes not 
given to be credited to the Liberal list” (or some 
other, as the case may be). Of course, all the 
printed listscontain fewer candidates than the number 
of members to be elected, and close with the above 
formula. The result has secured a considerable repre- 
sentation for two parties hitherto unrepresented. 
The only drawback was that it took two days to 
bring out the results. 

The preliminary examination of the prisoners 
charged with the murder of M. Beltcheff, the col- 
league of M. Stambouloff, has at last been concluded. 
They will be tried by court-martial at the end of 
this month. The result can hardly be doubtful. 
An extensive plot against the Government is reported 
to have been discovered, involving the use of dyna- 
mite bombs. The examination of the alleged mur- 
derers of Dr. Vulkhovitch, the Bulgarian agent at 
Constantinople, is in progress in that city. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—‘* What- 
ever charms Finland may possess—and the Land of 
the Thousand Lakes has, indeed, her share of attrac- 
tions—liberty, personal or otherwise, is in any case 
not within their number. Two years ago some of 
the leading journalists of Helsingfors applied to the 
Senate for permission to form a Press Club. The 
petition was in due course laid before the Tsar 
himself, who has just refused its prayer. Formerly, 
again, foreign newspapers were sent to the offices 
of the various papers without having been previously 
examined by the censors. This favour—if one may 
term it. so—which is never known to have been 
abused, is now a thing of the past, although it is 
hoped that the restriction will be withdrawn. Nor 
is it, indeed, easy to see why foreign papers, simply 
used for editorial purpose, should be examined, as 
every word in the Finnish papers has to be sanc- 
tioned by the censors before publication.” 

As the 3rd of May, Old Style (next Sunday week), 
approaches, the excitement over the General Election 
in Greece grows more and more intense ; but it seems 
hopeless at present to attempt to prophesy as to 
the result. The present “ Cabinet d’ Affaires” is un- 
represented by candidates in many places, and the 
contest really is between Tricoupists and Deliyan- 
nists. The number of candidates is large—in Attica 
34 for 11 seats, in Corfu 21 for 7 seats, in Trikkala 
(Thessaly) 33 for 4 seats, in Patras 24 for 6 seats, and 
so on. M. Rhallis, who left M. Deliyannis last 
year and joined the Third Party (the present 
Ministerialists), is now standing as a Deliyannist 
candidate for Attica. According to the Times cor- 
respondent, the Deliyannists are endeavouring to 
excite public feeling against the King. 

The Argentine Congress met on Tuesday. It is 
announced that the Government propose’ to 
attempt to deal with the excess of paper currency. 
The civil war in Venezuela is said to be conducted 
on both sides with great ferocity. General Crespo 
is reported to be advancing on Caracas, the 
last stronghold presumably of the Presidential 
troops, 
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A GEM OF MISGOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 





ALARE ISLAND, which Imperial genius has 

brought lower than the wretchedness of a work- 
house ward, was built by nature for one of those 
pleasure isles which, when they are anchored off an 
Italian coast, are the delight of the printers of 
oleographs, and off the coast of Hampshire have 
their value per foot run as building ground. It lies 
outside the tourist grooves. None but an occasional 
yacht’s crew or a shooter of blackcock on the moun- 
tains of Achill realises the grandeur of the Mayo 
coastscenery which forms the island's pleasure-ground. 
For forty miles to the north and for thirty miles to 
the south the shore is piled with mountains of every 
imaginable romantic curve and hue, with here and 
there a peak towering at the very water’s edge, its sea- 
face a mere massy ocean cliff dropping down sheer 
fifteen hundred feet into the foam. The ocean-front 
of Clare Island is just such a mountain-cliff. The 
eagles, and the eagles alone, can find a foothold 
overhead, and the base is scooped out into ocean- 
caves where the storms forge their thunder on 
winter nights, and the seals hold their uncanny 
parliament when the waves are in their summer 
sleep. The island has its proud story as well as its 
jewel-house of scenery. It was an independent 
principality up to Elizabeth’s day. Its Princess, 
Granu Uaile, who paid her royal sister a state visit 
at Hampton Court, patronised the great queen 
as graciously as the Emperor William patronises 
his grandmother; and, in strictest historical truth, 
the Irish Princess, who, throughout Spanish 
wars and Irish rebellions innumerable, managed 
to keep her head on her shoulders and save her 
dominions, and even practise her religion to her 
dying day, was a woman worthy to rank even with 
Elizabeth and with the hapless Queen of Scots 
among the heroines of those spacious times. Grace 
O’Malley’s profession was largely that of pirate, 
which was also the profession of Franky Drake, 
and, indeed, of Queen Elizabeth herself, who was 
only a more cautious practitioner. All was grist 
that came to her mill; a rich galeasse of the Invin- 
cible Armada, which was wrecked on the rocks of 
Miveelaun, an English prize-ship which she tore 
from one of Drake's bull-dog captains; or, failing 
such big game, a wine-ship bound for Galway, or a 
Bristol merchantman’s cargo of cloth. It was the 
statesmanship of those days, and was only disreput- 
able where it failed, which was never Granu Uaile’s 
case. The Clare Island of the Irish Princess, at all 
events, had its powerful fleet of galleys, and no 
stint of mountain mutton or of Spanish wine to 
wash it down, three hundred years ago. 

Last year every man, woman, and child upon the 
island, except the priest, the police, and the landlord’s 
bailiff, were in a state of starvation, and were only 
respited by public alms from death by hunger. 
What a commentary upon three hundred years of 
undisputed British supremacy! Grace O'Malley's 
grim fortress over the little island port has become 
a police barrack, where green-coated constabulary- 
men with repeating rifles have set up a system of 
piracy more cruel and less breezy than that of the 
Spanish Main. The fleet of galleys has vanished. 
The islanders whose bards once proudly bragged 
that “there never was a good man of the O’Malleys 
yet but was a mariner,” have only two five-ton 
yawls to the whole island. They have lost the art of 
braving the billows, and have no means of fishing up 
their dinner out of seas from which foreign trawlers 
are at this moment raising tons of sole and turbot. 
And the little island that once ruled the Western 
seas? A notorious land-jobber, who was also sub- 
Sheriff for the county, bought it after the Great 
Famine, with a view to exterminating the remnant 
of the population and re-selling the island to the 
Government for a convict-station. The deal with the 
Government did not come off, and the speculator—a 
man with bowelsof iron—recouped himself by trebling 
the rents upon the tenants, in place of evicting them 





root and branch. And so the poor sons of Grann 
Uaile staggered along through a generation, oscil- 
lating from famine to dearth, and back again from 
dearth to famine, until last year, in the ninety-first 
year of the ever-blessed Union, Mr. Balfour’sinspectors 
reported that the entire population was without 
food or the means of buying it, and must be either 
fed at the public charges or die. The British tax- 
payer was laid under contribution. The official 
return lately presented (Relief of Distress, Lreland, 
1890-91) shows that relief works were set going on 
the island from 23rd December to 5th August- 
that is to say, until the potatoes were ripe for 
digging; that at one time 93 out of a total 
population of 622 souls—roughly speaking, one 
from every household on the island — were in 
receipt of weekly wages from the State; and that 
in road-making alone £813 was thus expended on 
wages—a comparative torrent of gold on an island 
whose official valuation is only 18s. 4d. per head of the 
population. In addition to this, the islatders’ potato- 
patches were planted at the expense of the Poor-Law 
Union. Largess was distributed liberally out of 
the Balfour and Zetland Famine Fund of £40,000. 
The constabulary laid aside their loaded rifles to 
become distributors of relief. To crown all, Lady 
Zetland and Miss Balfour visited the island in state, 
and through a corps of reporters the British public 
learned how the praises of Mr. Balfour were chanted 
by a grateful peasantry in an address which was 
drafted (the detail was not mentioned) by the hand 
of the local Removable magistrate. 

A very respectable substitute, you will say, for 
the royal bounty of Granu Uaile. If British rule 
cannot choose but produce chronic famine, at least 
the next best thing is to encounter it with Govern- 
ment rations? True, if Irish landlordism were 
not all the while preparing to pounce upon the 
Government rations as they reached the peasants’ 
mouths, and—-more amazing still—-if the very 
Government which issued the rations did not 
deliberately assist in the theft. 

Even while the relief works were in full swing, 
the landlord's agent and a force of police swooped 
down upon Clare Island, and attempted to capture 
for arrears of rent the very wages John Bull fondly 
supposed he was paying to fill starving children’s 
stomachs. How the trick is done is worth studying. 
The “ Loyal Minority” on the Mayo coast numbers 
only a few scores out of a couple of hundred 
thousand people; but the few scores own all the 
land, possess all the castles and fair pastures, and 
fill all the offices of power and emolument. One 
of the chosen families is (let us say) X. By an 
arrangement worthy of our refined civilisation 
in its most inspired hour, X. the Younger earns a 
handsome salary as poor-law inspector for adminis- 
tering public relief to the Clare Islanders, while X. 
the Elder (they are brothers) earns a double set of 
fees in appropriating for the landlord the fruit of 
the relief thus provided. X. the Elder, in fact, 
officiates both as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
as Lord High Executioner. As sub-Sheriff of the 
county he wields all the powers and terrors of the 
law, and is accordingly sought after far and wide 
in the County Mayo as land-agent. He seeks the 
decree as land-agent, and as Sheriff is in a position 
to command all the Queen’s horses and all the 
Queen’s men to execute it. Mr. Jackson admits 
he dislikes the patent double-acting apparatus, but 
professes that he can find no remedy for it. All the 
power of Britain is at hand to crush the starving 
peasant who boos a bailiff; but there is no power in the 
decrees of Venice to prevent the principal officer of 
the law from being principal officer of the landlord 
at the same time—from being, in short, according to 
the old rhyme, “ Judge, jury, gallows, rope, and all.” 
Accordingly X. the Younger having fulfilled his 
function as angel of charity on Clare Island, X. the 
Elder took the islanders in hand; and X. the land- 
agent having made his arrangements for pouncing 
upon the peasants’ relief-wages and charity-grown 
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potato-crops for rent, X. the Sheriff ordered a com- 
petent force of Queen's riflemen to his assistance to 
make straight his paths. 

There ensued a six months’ squalid and sickening 
war throughout the winter between peasant and 
landlord for the fruit of the miserable relief adminis- 
tered by the British taxpayer—a war in which the 
blows were all upon one side, for the poor 
Gaelic-speaking peasants had no weapon even of 
speech, while the landlord’s raids were backed 
up with liberal musket-blows, and with eighty 
Coercion prosecutions. I have had an opportunity 
recently of detailing to the House of Commons the 
incidents of last winter on Clare Island, and I do not 
propose to harrow your readers further with them 
here. The main point is that the myrmidons of the 
State actively assisted in robbing the poor-box they 
themselves had filled; that the policemen, who a 
few months before visited the cabins as State 
almoners, revisited them now to spy out for the 
landlord's bailiff the peasant’s mountain-goat or 
handful of potatoes; that the very men and women 
who up to August had to be supported on the relief- 
works were—eighty of them—prosecuted under the 
Coercion Act for “illegal assembly” in collecting in 
their terror to watch the operations of the bailiff 
and riflemen; that during a period of three stormy 
months they were no less than five times summoned 
to the mainland on the solemn charge of over- 
awing the forces of the law, and once, in mere 
selfish cruelty, compelled to walk thirteen miles 
further inland in a snowstorm to convenience the 
Removable Magistrates; and that, finally, the Re- 
movables from the Bench, and Mr. Jackson in the 
House of Commons, wound up the prosecutions with 
a lecture worthy of Mr. Podsnap in his most dithy- 
rambic vein upon the benignity of British law and 
the glories of the British connection. The islanders 
of course only escaped from the Coercion Court to 
fall in the Eviction Court. At the last Castlebar 
Quarter Sessions, decrees for possession—which Mr. 
Gladstone well described as “sentences of death” 
—were passed against nineteen island families; X. 
the agent, with his decrees in his hand, moved X. 
the Sheriff for the usual quota of British bayonets 
to assert the clemency of the law. One family was 
evicted experimentally —as an Irishman once directed 
a piper to play up “‘ The Boyne Water ’—gently, to 
see could he stand it.” If the British public “can 
stand it,” out will go the remaining eighteen families 
on the bleak island rocks, and out will go after them 
the remainder of the famishing islanders, for whom 
Mr. Balfour was only last year issuing pathetic 
appeals to British charity, and decking his police- 
men with angels’ wings, and composing melting 
speeches in reply to his Removables’ rhetoric. And 
when the last of the O'Malleys are left roofless 
amidst the wild waves for not disgorging to the 
landlord the little store of food contributed for their 
starving children, surely they may well contrast 
piracy as practised on their island in the nineteenth 
century not altogether favourably with piracy as it 
was understood in the sixteenth. 

But now comes the crowning of paternal govern- 
ment in Ireland. For it turns out that while Mr. 
Balfour was spending tens of thousands of pounds 
out of public taxes in useless road-making, and 
keeping the island in an agony for the sake of a few 
hundred pounds of landlord’s rents, Nature had all 
the time provided within gunshot of Clare Island a 
wealth of deep-sea fishing enough to have fed the 
islanders and paid the landlord fifty times over ; and 
that throughout three hundred years it never once 
occurred to a paternal Government that such a 
treasure was there, or to provide the islanders with 
the means of grasping it. Last week there were 
twenty-two steam trawlers in Clew Bay, gathering 
up tons of turbot, soles, and mackerel on every side 
of Clare Island—Scotch trawlers, English trawlers, 
Manx trawlers, even French trawlers—and not a 
single Irish boat in the lot. For many years 
officials like Sir Thomas Brady and the late Mr. J. A. 





Blake—men with their hearts in their work, and 
who were consequently set down for cranks in the 
Black Book of Dublin Castle, and doomed to retire- 
ment on the first pretext—have been proclaiming in 
vain that a rich mine of deep-sea fishing lay off the 
Western coasts if the people had only seaworthy 
boats to work it. Laissez-faire answered “ Nonsense ! 
there is no fishing-bank off this cold coast that 
would repay more ambitious gear than the ancient 
spillet-hooks and _ hide-covered currachs of the 
natives.” Accordingly to their spillets and canoes 
the natives were left from famine-time to famine- 
time, while again and again sums sufficient to 
have equipped great fishing-fleets were poured out 
along the Mayo seaboard upon relief-works as 
purposeless as the oakum-picking or crank-turning 
of a gaol-yard. It was left for some roaming French- 
men to plough their way to wealth along the coast 
where an enlightened Dublin Castle could discern 
nought but barrenness and food for Coercion. Those 
trawling-steamers have made sad havoc of the poor 
islanders’ rude night-lines, and by the rattle of their 
paddles and their voracious sweeping-brush style of 
fishing at the very mouth of the bay have alarmed 
the fish and possibly done permanent damage to the 
fishing; but they have at least proved that here, 
within stone-throw of the famishing islanders, there 
is food and wealth exceeding relief funds a thousand 
times over, and that the islanders can but lift their 
empty hands in wonder while it is garnered by 
strangers. There is a pathos too deep for words in 
one fact mentioned to me last week by Father 
Molloy, the true-hearted pastor of Clare Island. He 
was dependent for his fish-dinner on Good Friday 
upon the courtesy of a foreign trawler. His own 
luckless parishioners could but watch from the shore 
while the strange steamers were loading up to the 
hatchways with turbot for the London or the Paris 
market. The strangers had fared so well that they 
charitably threw the coarser kinds of fish in their 
draw overboard to the natives ! 

Is it possible for human words to heighten the 
argument, either against eviction or against Dublin 
Castle government, preached by such facts? The last 
touch of gruesome comedy is given to the scene by 
the announcement that, while X. the Elder, with his 
evicting expedition, may any day again be descried 
off Clare Island, X. the Younger is being once more 
set in motion as poor-law inspector to report what 
is to be done, by emigration to Manitoba or other- 
wise, with the pestilent O’Malleys. If any Briton by 
his fireside likes to think the Irish difficulty is an 
affair of our grandfathers, or, at all events, of the 
days when the Balfourian bloom was on the rye, let 
him fix his eyes upon the thin figures of the 
O'Malleys, only too pitifully “up to date,” on the 
Clare Island cliffs, wringing their helpless hands 
while a fleet of strange steamers carries off the 
treasures of the deep under their noses, and strain- 
ing their eyes towards the point where any day the 
Sheriff's gunboat may loom in sight to evict them for 
rents less in moneys numbered than a French trawler 
might earn in a single cruise, and to cut off their last 
chance of sustenance by land or sea. Is it a contra- 
vention of the Coercion Act to sigh for one day of 
the lion-hearted old sea-queen who sleeps amidst the 
ocean surges under the ruins of the island abbey ? 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 








FROM GREEN BENCHES. 





T is a curious fact that the very mention of a 
Scotch debate seems to have the same effect 

on the members of the House of Commons who 
are not connected by birth or political connection 
with Scotland as if some herald should announce 
that a leper was within the Parliamentary gates. But 
the Scotch are to be congratulated on the political 
results that flow from this temper. An Irish debate, 
for instance, seems to excite all that is pugnacious in 
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the breast of every member of the House; and is never 
complete without contributions from the noble passion 
of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, the broad judgment of Mr. 
Morton, and the thrilling eloquence of Mr. Seymour 
Keay. It would suggest a curious and interesting in- 
quiry why it is that Scotch debates have so opposite 
effect upon the House of Commons. The real explan- 
ation is, however, simple though not very flattering. 
The Scotch members speak of foreign things in a 
foreign tongue. The retention of their old law terms, 
of their curious bits of Latinity and ancient English, 
has the effect of making Scotch institutions abso- 
lutely unintelligible to the Southron ear. The Scotch- 
men, however, are strong in the righteousness of a 
good cause and of a certain national and commend- 
able inclination to self-esteem. They maunder 
through the rough heather of their unintelligible 
Bill for hour after hour, and sometimes for day 
after day. They give back scorn for scorn to the 
unheeding and contemptuous House; they refuse to 
hurry their pace by even a second, though there be 
without the echoes of howling impatience; and, if 
anything, their speech becomes more sober, more 
solemn, and more deliberate, in proportion to the 
evidences of the ardent desire that they should pass 
on, and give way to livelier orators and more 
popular themes. And this is the secret of Scotland's 
parliamentary greatness. 

Suspensions in the House of Commons have come 
to be rare occurrences. The truth is, a change is 
coming over that assembly, the full scope of which 
is as yet but imperfectly appreciated. The House 
of Commons may be growing a somewhat duller 
assembly than it used to be, but it is becoming also 
a great deal more businesslike. More than once 
during this present Session the Speaker—or Mr. 
Courtney acting in his place—has promptly and 
relentlessly closed up debate after it had proceeded 
but a short space of time, and the House, which in 
earlier periods of its existence would have risen in 
angry tumult at such an invasion of the sacred 
liberty of obstruction and boredom, has submitted 
with the most patient and even broken-spirited air. 
There have been calls for a division, but the call 
lacked the splendid swelling passion of the older 
days; and sometimes even the luxury of a division 
has been denied by the application of the cruel rule 
which enables the Speaker to call upon the dissent- 
ing minority to rise in its place, and, unless it reach 
a certain minimum, gives the Speaker equal power 
to tell it to ignominiously sit down again. 

This gradual but momentous change is due in 
the first instance to the enactment of the closure, 
which, indeed, has altered the whole point of 
view from which debate in the House of Commons 
is regarded. Speeches against time are not yet 
wholly unknown ; the bore still asserts his inevitable 
and odious personality ; and the dinner-hour is still 
the happy hunting ground or the lawless Alsatia in 
which members who cannot reach the ear of the 
House are able to reach the eyes of the constituency 
in the speech faithfully recorded in the local journal 
or shyly supplied from the bulging manuscript. But 
the House has grown less tolerant of this kind of 
thing ; and the whole tendency nowadays is to regard 
debate as a means to the end of getting a division or 
advancing business. 

The second agency in producing this change of 
temper has been the present Speaker. In the 
extremely brilliant and penetrating sketches of 
our public men which are appearing in the Daily 
News, the observation is made with regard to the 
Speaker that he has sometimes appeared rather to 
overstep the old limits of his office, and has sought 
to advance business—to put down boredom, and to 
sternly repress unnecessary speech—all of which 
ends, though desirable, used to be attained in pre- 
vious days by the action of the Ministers, or the 
impatience of the House. Undoubtedly the Speaker 
has frequently done all these things ; and, indeed, 
his attitude in the chair, the look on his face—the 
movement forward as though to pounce on the 








erring member, all these things make trans- 
parent his strong impatience with folly or malig- 
nity, or mere wmischievousness—all of which 
ignoble qualities are not absent, even from the 
Olympian tempers of the House of Commons. 
It is indeed a great change from the absolutely 
Gallio-like indifference with which, as though 
graven and passionless images, previous Speakers 
beheld the passions and pranks of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Courtney is inclined by tempera- 
ment—for he is as stolid as the Speaker is impres- 
sionable and restless—to give debate a freer rein; 
and there is a palpable contrast in the whole 
temper, bearing, and language of the House when he 
is presiding with the sterner and more tightly held 
mood when the Speaker holds the reins. But Mr. 
Courtney also is falling into the dominant mood of the 
House—has taken to curtailing speech—to pushing 
business—and to suppressing bores. And so the old 
lawless, garrulous, unbusinesslike assembly of the 
olden times is passing from our gaze; and the 
sterner, shorter, terser, and less patient assembly 
has come that reflects the more realistic temper of 
an epoch of strikes, eight-hours a day, and now and 
then, anarchic explosions. 

Wednesday's debate was an even more significant 
proof of the change in the times. A few years ago, 
the man who dared to speak in the House of Commons 
about the unearned increment would have emptied 
the House or broken it up into bursts of Homeric 
laughter. Those now dropping into old fogeydom 
remember still the day when Lord Cranborne—as 
the Marquis of Salisbury then was named—insisted 
that the House of Commons should give a hearing 
to Mr. John Stuart Mill’s exposition of the novel 
doctrine of proportional representation. But even 
the fame of the philosopher, and the authority 
of a great nobleman, could not prevail against the 
incurable philistinism of a Parliament of the olden 
time; and Mr. Mill could not get a hearing for a 
project which Mr. Courtney and Sir John Lubbock 
nowadays can debate in a full, attentive, and largely 
sympathetic House. Mr. Mill would have been 
even more surprised to hear clever young lawyers like 
Mr. Haldane and Mr. Asquith lay down to a House 
that did not attempt even to sneer the great 
doctrine of the unearned increment, to find that 
but faint cheers rewarded the vigorous onslaught 
of Mr. Baumann on the principle; and his mild 
philosophic eyes would have opened wide to have 
observed that the old doctrine of unrestricted in- 
dividualism, sacred monopoly, and loud shouts of 
“confiscation!” seemed no longer to be the popular 
toesin cries with what he called the stupid party. 
Still more would our poor philosopher have won- 
dered when he saw the whole strength of the Liberal 
party, with all their leaders at their head—with an 
occasional Tory to break the uniformity—walking 
into the division lobby in favour of the doctrine 
If they have Parliamentary sittings on Wednesday 
evenings in the Elysian Fields, John Stuart Mill 
must have had a rare moment of triumph. 








BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 





\ 7R. BALFOUR deserves the credit of having 
\ made a speech at once wise, interesting, and 
suggestive at the Royal Academy banquet last week. 
It is no easy thing for even the most practised 
of speakers to say anything new on such an occa- 
sion. No doubt the President succeeds year by year 
in giving a certain degree of freshness to the 
eloquence with which all the frequenters of the 
banquet are familiar; but there are few persons 
who possess the peculiar gifts of Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton, and it is seldom indeed that one of her 
Majesty's Ministers, in returning thanks, succeeds in 
striking out a new line for himself. Yet the credit 
must be given to Mr. Balfour of having done this 
last Saturday, when he touched upon a question of 
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real interest to all who live in London, and to all 
who are interested in the fortunes of this great city. 
Nor could he have chosen any occasion more appro- 
priate than that on which he spoke to draw the atten- 
tion of the public to the claims of London from the 
sesthetic point of view. Are we going to stand by, 
with folded hands, whilst the greatest city in the 
world becomes also the most hideous; or shall those 
who love art, not merely as it is presented to us on 
the walls of the Royal Academy, but as it may be 
seen in the streets and squares of every great 
capital in the world, be prepared to do something to 
rescue London from the fate which now undoubtedly 
threatens it? This was the question raised by Mr. 
Balfour a week ago, and we trust that his words did 
not fall upon deaf ears. London at the present moment 
is undergoing a process of vulgarisation which every 
art lover and every lover of the greatest city in the 
world must deplore. It has fallen into the hands of the 
speculative builder and the speculative capitalist. Day 
by day the old picturesque nooks and corners which 
once made London beautiful, despite the fog and the 
smoke, are disappearing ; and day by day their place 
is being taken by mammoth structures which may be 
convenient, which are certainly immense, and which 
are just as incontestably hideous. We have only to 
look at Piccadilly in order to see how the process 
affects us. There is no thoroughfare in the world 
which can vie with Piccadilly in the special advan- 
tages it enjoys. It is the leading thoroughfare ina 
vast city, and yet on one side of it are trees and a 
great expanse of grass. How easy it is to conjure up 
a vision of Piccadilly as it might be, if only it 
possessed buildings suited to its special conditions! 
Nay, we have only to think of what Piccadilly was 
a few years ago in order to realise all that we are 
losing by the “improvement” of that particular 
thoroughfare. Many of us can recall the time 
when, if the houses were small and, to a cer- 
tain extent, mean in appearance, they were at 
least picturesque and varied. Here and there 
the old-fashioned bow window projected into the 
street; the sky line was broken by a score of gables, 
and there was about the whole thoroughfare that 
air of the antique which reminded us of the time 
when it was little more than a country road. But 
with sad eyes the Londoner has seen all the pic- 
turesque bits disappear from his favourite thorough- 
fare; he has had to look on whilst even the old 
brick house once associated with the memory of the 
Duke of Queensberry has been converted into a 
staring stone edifice, as commonplace as it is vulgar 
in outward aspect. And now vast clubs which might 
be palaces, but which are unhappily more like hotels 
or insurance offices, are spreading themselves over 
the site of a dozen smaller but infinitely more beau- 
tiful structures. And what is going on in Piccadilly 
is going on almost everywhere else throughout 
London. The rage of the moment is for buildings 
larger and loftier than we have ever known before. 
At Knightsbridge, for example, a structure which 
weighs upon the earth like a nightmare has suddenly 
sprung into being, and one of the most delightful 
thoroughfares in the West-End has become as 
depressing and odious as a street in the modernised 
city. We say nothing for the moment of the serious 
effect which the erection of these intolerably lofty 
buildings must have upon the health and the spirits 
of most dwellers in London. Yet it is impossible 
to walk down a thoroughfare like Northumberland 
Avenue, for example, without becoming unpleasantly 
conscious of the fact that in a city where sun is 
precious beyond words, men are being allowed for 
their own selfish purposes to shut it out of the 
streets. By-and-by, if the speculators are allowed to 
have their own way, the unhappy Londoner will be 
compelled to spend his days in walking through a 
series of deep channels, into which the rays of the 
sun are rarely allowed to penetrate, and where even 
the fog itself can hardly add to the all-pervading 
gloom. 

Mr. Balfour justly asks how it is that when the 





question of new buildings comes before the House 
of Commons, and a committee is called upon to 
consider whether a certain so-called “ improvement” 
is or is not needed, the general public is allowed no 
voice in the discussion. There is no one to say that 
any particular structure is too ugly to be tolerated ; 
nor does a Parliamentary Committee listen with 
ordinary patience to anyone who professes to speak 
in behalf of the due provision of such necessities of 
life as air and light. The Royal Academy, if it were 
properly to discharge the high duties which ought 
to be inseparable from its great privileges, might do 
much in this matter, if only the Legislature would 
recognise the fact that a town ought to be something 
more than a collection of dwelling houses, shops, and 
hotels. Is it not time that those who are anxious to 
see London made beautiful and wholesome, as well 
as rich and prosperous, should move in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Balfour? The County Council, de- 
spite the bitter opposition with which it has met, has 
already done something to adorn and beautify the 
city. The care it has taken in particular to add to 
the number of our recreation grounds entitles it to 
the gratitude of every member of the community. 
But it would be too much, we fear, to expect the 
Council, at all events whilst it is compelled to 
struggle against the many enemies who now daily 
confront it, to take cognisance of those more 
wsthetic considerations to which Mr. Balfour 
referred. We have every reason to feel thankful to 
it for the manner in which it is looking after the 
dwellings of the poor. But the haunts of the 
well-to-do may also demand a little sympathetic 
thought ; and at present the process of deterioration 
is going on far more rapidly in the West-End than 
it is in Whitechapel or Clerkenwell. A Minister of 
Public Works, who would be empowered to consider 
not only whether a building was safe, but whether 
it was beautiful, and who might even exercise a 
careful supervision over the hoardings which make 
our streets hideous with flaring advertisement, 
would be a functionary whose usefulness none could 
deny, and who might yet give to the greatest of the 
world’s cities some measure of the beauty which Old 
London possessed before the Fire, and which no city 
in the world can really afford to be without. At all 
events, we hope that Mr. Balfour's speech on Satur- 
day may in due time bear good fruit, and if that 
should be the case we shall be the first to express 
our gratitude to the First Lord of the Treasury for 
having ventured to touch upon so delicate and dif- 
ficult a subject as that which formed the theme of 
his address to the members of the Royal Academy. 








THE STATESMAN AS JOURNALIST. 





T is, we fear, inevitable that the journalist whose 
illusions are few will rise from his perusal of 
Lord Randolph Churchill's book with a sense that 
he has fewer still. Not that “Men, Mines, and 
Animals in South Africa” is at all a bad book; on 
the contrary, it is in some respects a distinctly bright 
one. But it is sheer journalism—the journalism of a 
clever amateur who picks up his trade as he goes. 
All the characteristics of the journalist’s tone and 
mood are here; his gullibility, his scent for “ copy,” 
his indifference to everything but the point of view 
which happens to suggest itself in the most piquant 
form, his culture ad hoc, his favourite pretence that 
he has been delving in the very bowels of knowledge 
for what he has just supplied from a handy gazetteer, 
his quick but easily satisfied glance at men, places,and 
institutions, his resolve at all hazards to show that, 
like Byron, “description is his forte.’ What he will, 


however, observe, with a measure of real respect, is the 
way in which Lord Randolph improves as he goes 
along. In the latter pages of his book it would be im- 
possible to meet a sentence of such appalling banality 
as this, which we find in the first :—** Among the pas- 
sengers the male sex predominates, and youth is 
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stamped on the countenances of the majority.” 
Indeed, it is a sufficient tribute to Lord Randolph's 
cleverness that there is little fault to find with the 
style of his later letters. The clumsy and unpractised 
hand acquires ease, freedom, and almost lightness of 
touch—the journalist, in a word, has become “salted,” 
like his own oxen. Unfortunately, Lord Randolph 
has not yet acquired the power of self-criticism with- 
out which no craftsman of the pen ever reaches per- 
fection. If he had, he would have mercilessly scored 
out such triumphs of the descriptive method as 
this:—* On the terrace, overlooking the sea, one 
perceives, on the right hand, an immense mass of 
blue blossom, borne by the ‘Jacaranda.’ On the 
left a similar mass of deep crimson blossom draws 
attention to (!) a splendid ‘Schotia.” Two large 
trees, by name ‘Grevillia,’ covered with yellow 
flowers, offer a startling but agreeable contrast.” 
On the side of mere good taste and tact, Lord 
Randolph has been sensible enough to acknowledge 
the criticisms of THe SPEAKER by withdrawing his 
memorable japes at the cook and passengers of the 
Grantully Castle, and what he calls his hazardous 
speculation on “the origin of the female sex.” 
What Lord Randolph cannot withdraw is the picture 
of himself which these trifling flights of fancy left on 
the minds of his countrymen. Giéthe said truly 
enough of Heine that he had no “heart.” Lord 
Randolph Churchill suggests many agreeable quali- 
ties, most of all a certain surface keenness and 
brightness of vision, but when we consult his book 
for a moral picture of the writer, as the hero 
of one of Mr. Gilbert's fantastic stories consulted 
his magic mirror for the portrait of his future self, 
we obtain no satisfactory reflection. It is indeed 
when we compare his slight impressions with a 
really great book of travels like David Livingstone’s 
that we are able to get their true intellectual 
measure. Livingstone’s mighty personality, his 
stores of garnered and matured experience, his 
truly scientific mind, his unfailing wisdom, his 
splendid and sombre’ generalisations, his utter 
devotion to his great task, were veins of pure gold 
shot through the solid ore of his immortal work. 
And what in the light of such deeds and such a 
character can we say of Lord Randolph's bits of 
journalistic snip-snappery, his cases of dry cham- 
pagne, his Tartarin-like huntings, his flippantly merci- 
less treatment of policies and personalities, his 
incessant thirst for animal excitement? Lord Ran- 
dolph is essentially the end-of-the-century young 
man, weary of himself and of the old, usual things 
of life, and fighting hard, not so much with beasts 
at Ephesus or Mashonaland, as with the mere 
tedium of watching one sun rise and another set. 

Let us, however, not be altogether thankless to a 
writer who on the whole entertains us handsomely 
enough. With all his faults, both as a writer 
and a politician—and they are strikingly obvious— 
Lord Randolph is never dull. And he is, moreover, 
a man of real shrewdness, unhampered by the 
prejudices and illusions common to his caste and to 
men of his avowed form of political thinking. We are 
glad to see that he again puts on record, in measured 
and unequivocal language, the long-delayed act of 
justice to the policy of ending the Transvaal War. 
It is an honest recantation for Lord Randolph, but 
it is also a valuable political judgment : — 

The surrender of the Transvaal, and the peace concluded by Mr. 
Gladstone with the victors of Majuba Hill, were at the time, and still 
are, the object of sharp criticism and bitter denunciation from many 
politicians at home, quorum pars parva fui, Better and more precise 
information, combined with cool reflection, leads me to the conclusion 
that had the British Government of that day taken advantage of its 
strong military position, and annihilated, as it could easily have done, 
the Boer forces, it would indeed have regained the Transvaal, but it 
might have lost Cape Coiony. The Dutch sentiment in the Cape had 
been so exasperated by what it considered to be the unjust, faithless, 
and arbitrary policy pursued towards the free Dutchmen of the Trans- 
vaal by Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and Sir Owen 
Lanyon, that the final triumph of the British arms, mainly by brute 
force, would have permanently and hopelessly alienated it from Great 
Britain; Parliamentary Government in a country where the Dutch 
control the Parliament would have become impossible, and without 
Parliamentary Government Cape Colony would be ungovernable. 





It is curious that against this measured view of 
the Boers in Cape Colony, Lord Randolph still sets 
his pitiless censure of their fellow-countrymen in the 
Transvaal and of their Government. We confess 
our difficulty in reconciling the supreme merits of the 
original stock with the utter worthlessness of the 
offshoot. Of the prospects in Mashonaland, Lord 
Randolph speaks with a frankness that, considering 
his relations with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, does him much 
credit; and that has already served to moderate 
the disposition of Englishmen to hand over to 
that strange statesman-adventurer a kind of un- 
crowned kingship over a new South African Empire. 
Indeed, some of the political criticism is sound 
enough, and shows Lord Randolph in the redeeming 
character of an anti-Jingo and fairly progressive 
colonial statesman. This, indeed, and the careless 
freedom of the pictures of hunting life in the latter 
pages of the book, go some way to giving it a true 
political and also a literary interest. The sadness 
of it is that the fleeting impressions of genius— 
the genius of an immensely clever, largely original, 
thoroughly untutored and at the same time utterly 
disillusioned man—do not carry with them the 
“image and superscription” of a great character or 
of a mastery of the secret of life. 


ANATOLE FRANCE, 
—— 

NEW books are at once demulcent and tonic. M. 
k Anatole France’s are among the few. They 
console while they fortify. They pour in oil as well 
as wine. This puts their author among the good 
Samaritans of literature. He has something of 
Thomas & Kempis; something, too, of the philoso- 
pher whom Mr. George Long perversely calls Marcus 
Antoninus. Each successive volume of his offers a 
fresh solace. It brings a moment of rest and peace 
into the feverish stress of a life teased by the “new” 
criticism, and tired by the “new” humour. Thank 
heaven! there is none of this humour in M. Anas 
tole France. One may go bail he would make but a 
sorry figure in an altercation with an omnibus 
conductor. He was never one of three in a boat. 
Our young literary Mohocks would call him a 
“Juggins,” which appears to be the new humor- 
ists’ name for their ascendants’ “old put.” To 
add that he is no critic sounds a fatuous imperti- 
nence. Yet he will have it so. There is nothing 
of the critic in him, he declares in the preface to the 
new, and fourth, volume of “La Vie Littéraire” 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy). He has no skill to work 
the winnowing-machines which separate the grain 
from the chaff. His articles, he says, are literary 
causeries, not criticism. Readers of THE SPEAKER 
ought to have no difficulty in grasping the distinc- 
tion, though our friends “ A. T. Q. C.” and “A. B.” can 
hardly be expected to admit its propriety. If you 
insist on a more definite label for his writings, M. 
France offers you contes de lettres. “Il y a des 
contes de fées. S'il y a aussi des contes de lettres, 
c’en sont la plutét.” 

The critic reasons; M. France is content to feel. 
He distrusts all systems of esthetics, because of 
their trick of ratiocination. Zeno demonstrated that 
the arrow flying through the air is motionless. You 
might also demonstrate, though not perhaps so 
easily, the exact contrary. In short, everything is 
demonstrable, except what we feel to be true. A 
sustained argument on a complex subject proves 
nothing save the mental vigour of him who sustains 
it. In criticism, beware the mathematical mind. It 
is perfect, it is sublime; but the machine is so 
delicate that it can only work in vacuo, and a single 
grain of sand in the wheels suffices to put them out 
of gear. One trembles to think what this grain of 
sand may do for a mathematical brain. Remember 
Pascal! 

But if criticism cannot be founded on reason, 
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have we not tradition and universal consent? Nay, 
there are no such things. True, that general opinion 
favours certain works. But this is from prejudice, 
not choice and spontaneous preference. The works 
which everyone admires are those which no one 
examines. We are the dupes of names and signa- 
tures—these removed, we are all at sixes and sevens. 
M. France remembers a military examination, not so 
long ago, in which an unsigned passage of prose, 
set for dictation, provoked the contemptuous amuse- 
ment of all the newspapers. What barrack-room 
rigmarole was this? It was a morsel of Michelet. 
On the other hand, we praise blindly anything signed 
by a great name. Victor Cousin went into ecstasies 
over the phrase “raccourcis d’abime” in Pascal— 
which turned out to be a misprint. When Ossian was 
thought to be Ossian he was compared with Homer. 
When his name was changed to MacPherson, he was 
discovered to have written trash. Moreover, the 
consensus of opinion, when you do get it, varies 
with the almanac. The “Iliad” charms us to-day 
because we all, in good faith, discover something of 
the primitive savage in it. In the seventeenth 
century, they praised Homer for having observed 
“the rules.” Said Boileau, “be sure that if Homer 
used the word ‘dog,’ it was because the word is noble 
in Greek.” We laugh. So shall we be laughed at 
two centuries hence. 

Criticism, then, must not give itself airs. M. 
France will teach it to be humble. And he practises 
what he preaches. But there is humility and hu- 
mility. We are not expected to admire Uriah 
Heep’s, but M. France's is charming—as, for in- 
stance, when he confesses that he has been making 
a sham parade of learning. In the course of an 
ingenious “ Apology for Plagiarism,” he solemnly 
cites a certain treatise, De plagio litterario, by one 
Master Jacobus Thomasius, professor at the School 
of St. Nicholas, at Leipzig, in 1684. Then he lets the 
cat out of the bag. 


“Tn very truth I have not read the treatise of Master Jacobus 
Thomasius, I have never set eyes on it, and, in all probability, I 
never shall; if I mention it, ‘tis a piece of pure affectation and 
only be cause it happe ns to be quote d in an oll folio, whose dog’ s- 
eared leather cover inspires me with profound veneration, It islying 
open on my table, in the light of the lamp, and gives me the feeling 
of being a sort of Doctor Faust, who, on turning over its yellow 
pages, might find perhaps the magic signs by which the al hemists 
made Helen appear in their laboratory like a ray of white light. 
Reverie absorbs me. I turn over the leaves and come upon a 
dried branch of ros mary, plac ed there by some lover long since 
dead. Curefully unrolling a little slip of paper wrapped round 
the stem, I read: J’aime bien Marie, le 26 de juin de lan 1695. 
And that reminds me that in human sentiments there exists an 
old groundwork on which poets put their delicate and light 
embroideries, and that it is absurd to cry out, ‘Stop thief!’ the 
moment someone says "aime bien Marie, because one happens to 
have said it oneself.”’ 


Mark how ingeniously M. France turns his little 
bit of autobiography into an argument in support of 
his case for plagiarism. Put syllogistically, it would 
be nothing; but put as a bit of self-revelation it 
charms as well as convinces. It becomes a conte de 
lettres. Here is another. M. France has been dis- 
coursing of Cleopatra after seeing M. Sardou’s play. 
He has been illustrating the lady's character by 
oo from Plutarch. Then he suddenly breaks 
on — 


“IT remember one Friday at school, in winter, during the 
eleven o'clock meal. I had never felt the vulgarities and inele- 
gancies of life more acutely; a sickening smell of fried food 
filled the refectory; the walls were all damp, and you could see 
through the iron-barred windows a drizzling rain falling from a 
leaden-grey sky. The boys were making a horrible noise with 
their forks, while one of our number, perched in a high chair, in 
the middle of the hall was reading, according to rule, a passage 
of ‘ Rollin’s Ancient History.’ I gazed, without eating a mouthful, 
at my greasy plate, and at the servants handing in dishes of 
stewed prunes, with their fingers in the juice. Everything dis- 
gusted me. Amid the clatter of crockery the reader’s voice at 
intervals reached my ears, Suddenly I caught the name of Cleo- 
patra and fragments of enchanting phrases: Elle allait paraitre 
devant Antoine dans un dge ov les femmes joignent a la fleur de leur 
beauté toute la foree de Vesprit. ; , 


Sa personne plus puise 
La poupe de son vaisseau était 
toute éclatante d'or, de voiles de pourpre, les rames d’arqent. Then 
a delicious vision rose before my eyes I fell into a de ep ecstasy. 
The usher, who was an ugly brute, awoke me with a start by 


sante que toutes les parures. 





giving me a task for not having risen with the others. But I 

had seen Cleopatra !” 

This is the autobiographic method of criticism, the 
“narrative of the adventures of a soul among master- 
pieces.” Its value, of course, depends upon the soul. 
It is as well to make sure you are an Anatole France 
before you fall to writing criticism in the form of 
contes de lettres. 








THE DRAMA. 


“THe FRINGE OF Society ”’—‘*THE NEW Svus”"— 
“ ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ”—‘* NADIA,” 


H! the disillusions of the theatre! The more I 
see of plays the more I am convinced that they 

are never so good as when they are not played. If 
you tell me that the very name of a “play” shows 
that it is something designed to be played, I reply 
that you are duped by a miserable sophism of the 
etymologists. Depend upon it, the true mode of 
enjoying a play is to read it, as Macaulay pretended 
he liked to read Plato, with your heels on the 
fender. Up to last Saturday night that was how 
I knew Le Demi-Monde. It had been a fireside 
companion. In that way I had learnt to tolerate 
its little weaknesses, to overlook the _ self-com- 
placent meanness of Olivier de Jalin, to have a 
blind eye for the frailties of Suzanne d’Ange, 
and to revel in the curious felicity of its literary 
expression, its set speeches about the “péches & 
quinze sous, avee un petit point noir” and the four 
primeval demi-mundanes who united in a “ contre- 
danse.” But now this fender-friend of mine has 
been dragged by Mr. Wyndham into the hard, cruel 
glare of the footlights, and the heartless exposure 
has ruined its character in my eyes for ever. It is 
no longer a literary masterpiece, a classic of the 
drama, something to be quoted with arrogance when- 
ever I wanted to crush another play by comparisons ; 
it has become a mere common work-a-day thing, 
mouthed by players whose faces and voices I 
know, and vulgarised by being turned from the fas- 
cinating obscurity of an imperfectly understood 
language into the idiom which announces one’s 
hot water in the morning and summons one to 
journey all the way from the Cireus to the Bank 
for twopence. Truly has Mr. Oscar Wilde said 
that “to be intelligible is to be found out.” 
An anonymous translator at the Criterion has forced 
me into finding out the Demi-Monde. I should like 
to get out of the difficulty by declaring that the 
English version of the play is an impudent mistrans- 
lation, a gross perversion of the original. But I 
cannot conscientiously say anything of the kind. 
The Fringe of Society is certainly an adaptation 
rather than a faithful translation: it modifies the 
“values” of the original, whitening this character 
and blackening that; but the fact remains that in 
its main lines the English play coincides with the 
French,and the faults of the Fringe of Society are only 
an italicised reprint of the faults of the Demi-Monde. 
To begin with, the whole affair is founded upon an 
obvious absurdity. What would be the actual proce- 
dure of an Olivier de Jalin determined to save his 
bosom-friend, Raymond de Nanjac, from marrying a 
woman whom he knows to be worthless, and who has 
in point of fact been his own mistress? Clearly Olivier 
would at once put the plain facts of the case to Ray- 
mond without any beating about the bush. But were 
he totakethisstraightforward course there would beno 
play, and so M. Dumas, condescending to the artifices 
of a Sardou, makes Olivier betake himself to all sorts of 
tricks—tricks with letters, tricks with half-open 
doors—in order to reveal to Raymond at length and 
circuitously what he ought to have told him point- 
blank in the very first act. Of the damage to Olivier’s 
character as a gentleman which this paltry business 
entails, every critic, since the play was produced in 
1855, has had plenty to say, and there is really nothing 
more to be said. Whatever difference there may 
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be in the codes of honour recognised in the two 
countries, it is sufficiently clear that neither in Eng- 
land nor in France do gentlemen permit themselves 
to thrust their mistresses’ love-letters under the noses 
of other gentlemen. Nor do they think it fair to 
entrap their mistresses into a frank confession of self 
while they know other gentlemen are eavesdropping 
behind curtains. These things happen in The Fringe 
of Society, for which I do not care two straws; but 
alas! they also happen in the Demi-Monde, and so 
Mr. Wyndham’'s adapter—may the Erinnyes, with 
their snake-locks, pursue and torment him!—has 
spoiled my Dumas, my fireside companion, for me. 

But the anonymous (I wish to use the adjective 
in its most vituperative sense) adapter has sins of 
his own to answer for. By whitewashing the 
character of Suzanne D'Ange, by representing her 
as a mere divorcée instead of as a mercenary light- 
o’-love, he has made his Sir Charles Hartley, R.A. 
(Why “ R.A.’ ? Is this a sop to the prejudices of the 
New English Art Club?), a far meaner person than 
Dumas’ Olivier de Jalin. Olivier’s anxiety to save 
his friend Raymond from marrying his cast-off 
mistress iscomprehensible. But Sir Charles’s anxiety 
to save his friend Cuthbert from marrying a lady to 
whom he was engaged, and who has done nothing 
worse than desert a husband whom she was almost 
forced into marrying, is mere meddlesome prudery. 
And not only have the “values” been tampered 
with: the atmosphere is not the same. Dumas 
introduced us to what was, at any rate in 1855, a 
new milieu, a new social environment, the “ half- 
world” where queer games might be played between 
men and their paramours with packets of letters and 
eavesdroppers at keyholes without exciting surprise. 
But in the English version this so-called “ fringe” 
of society has practically nothing to distinguish it 
from the material which it borders: the people are 
just “smart” people, with their “smartness” a little 
the worse for wear, and we cannot help judging 
their conduct by ordinary standards —and _ this 
more especially because they all talk our pedestrian 
English prose. When people are made the mouth- 
pieces of M. Dumas’ brilliant epigrams, I feel inclined 
to allow them any amount of “law” in the direction 
of dubious morality ; but when they only talk bald 
mistranslations of Dumas, then I am inclined to be 
censorious. Unlike their French originals, they 
cannot palliate their guilt by the “ circonstances 
atténuantes”’ of what Swift called “lordly and sur- 
prising” language. 

The shortcomings of the Fringe of Society are not 
redeemed by good acting. Mr. Wyndham, as Sir 
Charles Olivier Hartley de Jalin, is grave when 
he should be humorous, and humorous when he 
should be grave. Mr. Vanderfelt’s Arthur Raymond 
Cuthbert de Nanjac is a very commonplace preux 
chevalier : the obliging gentleman who offers you a 
chair at Mr. Whiteley’s or the Army and Navy 
Stores is more distinguished. Mrs. Langtry, as the 
adventuress, wears some wonderful gowns with ease 
and grace, but simulates passionate emotion with 
difficulty and awkwardness. In short, this Fringe of 
Society isa mistake. It is a poor thing in itself, and it 
casts a reflected discredit on the Demi-Monde, which, 
hitherto, few of us had suspected of being a poor 
thing. 

The Court Theatre has reopened its doors with a 
new variant of the “triple bill,” the sempiternal 
Pantomime Rehearsal being now preceded by a 
clever little military sketch, The New Sub, signed 
by Mr. Seymour Hicks, a young and rising member 
of Mr. Toole’s company, and by Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
not exactly new burlesque of Hamlet, entitled 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. In Mr. Hicks’s 
piece we have a crew of young officers at Shorn- 
cliffe shouting, and singing, and “ ballyragging,” to 
use the academic phrase, as the young (and slightly 
inebriate) British officer will, and there is a comic 
Irish private who has walked straight out of the 
pages of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The dry humour of 
Mr. Gilbert’s burlesque loses in the acting—here is 








another fireside companion dragged before the foot- 
lights !—and, strange to say, Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
is not very funny as Hamlet. 

Lady Violet Greville’s Nadia, a dramatic version 
of Madame “ Henri Gréville’s” novel “Les Epreuves 
de Raissa,” produced one afternoon this week at the 
Lyric, showed once more the romantic Russia of the 
play wright—oppressed peasantry, white-uniformed 
officers, deportations to Siberia, comic Chief of Police, 
and all. The second motive—the love of a woman 
for a worthless man by whom she has been (in the 
basest sense of the word) outraged—proved more 
curious than pleasing. It is not of a sort to be 
adequately treated by the namby-pamby methods 
of the amateur playwright. To be interested in it 
one must hark back to the original novel. Here, as 
in the other cases, fireside companions are the best. 

A. B. W. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 





F the New Gallery were extended to the size of 

the Academy, should I have been bored as much as 
I was at the Academy? I will not waste time 
considering matters so recondite and abstruse ; suffice 
it for the purpose of this article to say that I 
was not bored at the New Gallery. I can even 
say that I spent there an agreeable morning. 
The first picture that caught my attention was 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s picture entitled “ Midsummer.” 
I have always praised this lady’s work, even so 
far back as five or six years ago; it is therefore 
a pleasure to find her painting better and better, 
and developing her very real and original talent. 
Her style is hard and tough, but it is her own, 
and she perceives and feels without assistance from 
others. The present picture is the best thing she has 
done—a small girl with red hair, wearing a reddish 
frock, leaning over a birchwood stile; behind her a 
strip of meadow and a field of reddening corn ; on the 
right the white bloom of some elder-trees. Out 
of this material Mrs. Swynnerton has painted some- 
thing which arrests attention. The colour is rich 
and ornate, the execution is rugged, but it is 
vehement, personal, and virile. Close at hand there 
is a portrait of Mrs. George Garden Nicol, by Mr. 
Arthur Hacker. I have rarely seen anything 
more disagreeable or more vulgar. The lady is 
in evening dress, and the pink and creamy silks 
have been treated in such a manner as to suggest 
a mayonnaise of salmon or a tray of fancy 
soaps. The execution is that detestable drawing 
and modelling which youyg Englishmen acquire in 
Paris—that drawing and modelling which are built up 
on a regular system, and into which the personality 
of the artist hardly enters at all. But to com- 
pensate visitors for the discomfort of this most un- 
pleasant portrait, the directors have been kind 
enough to hang just a littl» to the left of it a most 
charming seascape, “Swanage Bay,” by Mr. Moffat 
P. Lindner. 

Mr. Watts’ portrait of Mr. Walter Crane is 
very accomplished, and it is highly gratifying to 
find so old a man as Mr. Watts painting so firmly 
and so volubly. Voluble is a strange word to use, 
but I think it expresses my meaning ; for the telling, 
if I may be permitted another unusual locution, is 
as clear and as cursive as if the painter were in his 
thirtieth and not his seventieth year. Certain state- 
ments have been made very boldly and freely, but 
the utterance seems to me to be without pith or 
concentration. It reads like a piece of journalism, 
and for this reason I was not quite sure that it was 
not a facile and fluent imitation of the style of 
the master. Mr. Watts’ picture in the Academy 
completely baffled me, and I thought that the end 
of the great painter's career was at hand. The New 
Gallery has, I am glad to say, proved to me that I 
was mistaken. The large picture, “ Hic Transit,” is 
as grave and imposing as anything he has done. 
The knight lies covered by a winding-sheet, through 
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which we dimly trace the profile of the body. The 
shadows are collected with the beauty of gravity 
about the face, and the linen grows lighter until a 
subdued grey light floats about the feet; the armour 
and the musical instruments in the foreground are 
not drawn with any remarkable intensity of ob- 
servation, the most that can be said is that they are 
adequately drawn, but they are assuredly painted 
in a solemn harmony of tone that could hardly 
be surpassed. So beautiful and appropriate is the 
tone that they lose all their natural triviality, and 
without emphasis or accentuation affirm in some 
strange, mute, and solemn way the painter’s inten- 
tion. But I cannot stop here in my praise of 
Mr. Watts, for just opposite the dead knight there 
hangs one of the most beautiful pictures that this 
great painter has ever painted—a very simple thing 
indeed, merely a Cupid floating in the sea. The 
rosy flesh of the Cupid, and the rosy head, beauti- 
fully executed in a faint wavering modelling, full of 
the painter's idea, are the perfection of sensuous 
beauty, and their beauty is enhanced by a sky and 
sea lost in golden mist. The picture, it is true, is 
painted in the Italian convention of 1600. But I 
have never yet been able to understand the desire 
to abolish convention in an art which is made up 
entirely of conventions and artifices, 

As I moved down the Gallery, I noticed a picture 
of a girl feeding chickens in a wood, by Mr. Edward 
Stott. The wood is suffused with sunlight and mist, 
and the girl and the chickens are in the atmosphere. 
Mr. Stott feels the simple charm of light and air, 
and he tells his sensations in a simple and unaffected 
manner. A little further on I saw an Albert Moore, 
which, I am sorry to say, left me somewhat indif- 
ferent. I doubt very much if the painter had any 
very clear idea to express when he painted this 
picture. High above it hangs a portrait of a 
child in à blue frock, by Miss Alice Grant. 
It is to be regretted that Miss Grant had not 
quite enough strength to realise what she was 
striving for. The painting of the frock is excellent, 
both in colour and in quality, but the face seems to 
me to be somewhat crude, both in modelling and in 
colour, the lights seem chalky and vulgar, and the 
flaxen hair, though excellent in intention, does not 
seem to be quite satisfactory. Still it is a most 
meritorious piece of work, and ought not to have 
been “skied.” Mr. Charles Hallé would have done 
well to have given to Miss Grant the place he se- 
cured for his somewhat absurd picture entitled “ A 
Little Mendicant.” It would be superfluous even to 
shrug one’s shoulders in depreciation of it. 

And the same criticism for the portrait by 
Mr. Hallé which hangs close to the door in the 
next room. In this room I noticed “ The Moonlit 
Vale,” a pretty picture by Mr. Alfred Hartley. 
The painter has realised some of the poetry 
and seduction of the moonlight, the blue illusive 
distance, and the strange night-life and movement 
of the flock. Mr. Mark Fisher has two pictures in 
this room; both are good, but it will be some time 
before this admirable painter paints anything as 
good as the picture he exhibited last year at 
the New English Art Club. And underneath one 
of Mr. Mark Fisher's pictures hangs a charming 
picture by Mrs. Swan. Mr. Swan has not been 
painting as well as usual; perhaps his time has been 
taken up teaching his wife how to paint. If this 
be so he cannot be accused of wasting his time, for 
he seems to have found a most apt and intelligent 
pupil. The little girl sits so composed in her room, 
unwinding blue wool, the blue wool relieves the 
white apron, and the colour is repeated by the blue 
screen before the fireplace. On the other side there 
is a yellow table-cloth and a yellow green wall. The 
girl’s face is modelled in half-tint, and unaffectedly 
without emphasis or accent of any kind. 

In the north room I was particularly distressed 
by two life-size portraits by Professor Herkomer— 
Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Bart., and the Rev. John 
E. B. Mayor. I am uncertain which of these por- 





traits it would be most unpleasant to live with. The 
portrait of Sir George would drive me into a lunatic 
asylum, the portrait of the Rev. John E. B. Mayor 
would drive me to suicide. Suicide is better than 
lunacy, so on that ground, and on that ground alone, 
I should cast my lot with Sir George if necessity 
compelled me. Truly, it is impossible to imagine 
anything more vulgar than these portraits, and I do 
not readily distinguish how and where they differ 
from richly-coloured photographs. Tempted by an 
odious curiosity I examined them more closely, and 
I seemed to discover strange analogies between them 
and the well-known light and shade of photography. 
I do not mean that Mr. Herkomer is or should be 
made professor of the gentle craft of the camera, but 
he seems to be more than a platonic admirer of the 
machine. Besides the Herkomers there is a large 
canvas by Mr. David Murray, in which the painter 
has striven to the best of his ability to emulate 
Constable. And Mr. Murray's effort towards an 
ideal raises a curious question—Which is the most 
disagreeable, Mr. Murray when he aspires towards 
the heights of Constable’s genius or Mr. Murray 
when he drudges in the iowly plain of his own 
native talent ? 

But it would be unfair to close this article with a 
conundrum that no fellow could be expected to 
answer. I will therefore ask the visitor to look at 
Mr. Macbeth's fine picture of an Alsatian flower girl. 

G. M. 


THE WEEK. 


SoME unpublished letters of Rousseau will shortly 
be issued from CALMANN LEvy’s. The originals are 
part of a rich collection of autographs belonging to 
M. Henri DE Roruscunob. This correspondence 
consists of eighty-three letters written to MADAME 
Boy pe LA Tour—1762-73—and will be published in 
an octavo volume of 350 pages, with notes, appen- 
dices, three portraits, and three reproductions of 
handwriting. It exhibits JEAN-J ACQUES in dressing- 
gown and slippers, and may be said to supply all 
that kind of intimate information which the modern 
reporter endeavours to secure when his invention 
fails. RovussEAU’s occupations, his fads and fancies, 
his quarrels with his neighbours, his tittle-tattle, his 
maladroit meddling with the affairs of others, his 
purchases, his eccentricities, are all laid bare; and 
one thinks how like a camera obscura a volume of 
familiar letters is, reflecting from past times a little 
corner of life. 


ALTHOUGH setting in relief RoussEAvu's character 
as a gossip, it is not expected that these letters will 
detract from his reputation as a writer: many of 
them are delightfully witty, and full of the subtle 
charm of his best work. From a number of extracts 
published this week, it-is evident that MADAME Boy 
pE LA Tour, hitherto left in the shade by writers on 
RovusseAvU, must henceforth be placed among the 
most devoted of his friends. But the chief interest 
is still the new picture given of Rousseau himself— 
the author of the Contrat Social leaning over the 
kitchen fire, or returning from market with a packet 
of candles in one arm, and a pound of coffee in the 
other. 


ENGLISH interest in foreign fiction was perhaps 
never greater than it is now; it continues to be fed 
from all languages. Mr. J. Curtin, who translated 
“Fire and Sword” from the Polish of HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ, is about to supplement it with the 
sequel entitled “The Deluge” (OsGoop); and to the 
“International Library” (HEINEMANN) will shortly 
be added a translation from BJéRNSON entitled 
“Flags are Flying.” Among forthcoming miscel- 
laneous books may be mentioned Miss M. BETHAM- 
Epwarps’ “France of To-day”; Mr. WILLIAM 
Watson’s “ Adventures of a Blockade Runner” 
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(Unwiy); and Mr. J. MARSHALL MATHER’s “ Life 
and Teachings of John Ruskin” (WARNE). MR. 
JoHN KENT’s book on LorD GEORGE BENTINCK 
(BLACKWOOD) will deal with his famous stud, and 
endeavour to present a complete account of the 
Goodwood stables, and a history of British racing 
during LorD GEORGE BENTINCK’S connection with 
it. Mr. F. LircHrietp will issue through MEssrs. 
TrusLOvVE & SHIRLEY a history of decorative 
furniture from the earliest times till the present day. 
Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. will publish shortly 
“The Island of Fantasy,” a book in which Mr. 
FerGus HuME is said to make a new departure. 
Messrs. DENT announce an illustrated edition of JANE 
AUSTEN'S novels, in ten volumes, which will resemble 
in price and appearance that of Peacock, edited by 
Dr. GARNETT. The novels will be printed in the 
order of publication and from the text of the last 
editions, revised by the author. <A general bio- 
graphical and critical introduction will be written 
by the editor, Mr. R. B. JouNnson (whose “ Leigh 
Hunt ” in the “ Temple Library ” will be remembered), 
and each novel will be furnished with bibliographical 
and other notes. The edition will be illustrated by Mr. 
W. C. CooKE. 

Mr. Kipuina’s “ Barrack-Room Ballads” (ME- 
THUEN) are appropriately dedicated to the memory 
of his collaborateur, the late WoLcotr BALESTIER. 
Many have appeared in various periodicals, but 
there is a considerable quantity of new matter. 
Mr. WALTPR Scott publishes a corrected and re- 
vised edition of Mr. JosePpH SkKIPSEY’s “Songs and 
Lyrics.” 


A FEATURE apt to be overlooked in some of the 
new candidates for popular favour among the 
literary monthlies is the direct appeal made to the 
circulating-library reader. Considerably over half 
a hundred novels are catalogued every month at 
the end of the Novel Review. Inan article preceding 
the catalogue most of these books are reviewed, 
some very briefly, but always at sufficient length to 
guidethe choice of experienced orinexperienced novel- 
readers. A very useful calendar for all readers is 
appended to the Library Review. This is a table 
giving the names, lists of works, and biographies 
of the principal English writers born in each month. 


NOTHING could be finer in its kind than “ Royal 
Academy Pictures,’ the supplement to the May 
Magazine of Art (CASSELL). The white paper, 
not over-glazed, throws out the engravings with 
peculiar vividness. As for the pictures reproduced, 
a more popular selection could hardly have been 
made. 

OnE of our Northern correspondents says that 
BJGRNSTJERNE BJGRNSON is every day getting more 
violent in his denunciation of Norway’s union with 
Sweden. In a poem published a few days ago in 
what is the avowed organ of the STEEN Government 
he reaches the climax by stating that “we hate 
and curse the union.” Our correspondent adds that 
BsGRNSON and his old friend JONAS LIE are at 
loggerheads. They are mutually charging each 
other with not having been proof—in spite of solemn 
vows to the contrary—against the allurement of 
Orders and Medals. This wrangling may be amus- 
ing for outsiders, but the spectacle is not exactly an 
edifying one. 


Str AvuGustus HARRIS proposes to give this year 
a season of international operatic performances, 
which will probably possess quite as much interest 
as those in various languages which are being or- 
ganised in connection with the musical and dramatic 
exhibition of Vienna. The principle of representing 
each lyrical work in the language to which the 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the yoy na in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








libretto was originally set seems a perfectly sound 


one, difficult as it must often be to carry it out. Sir 
Avuaustus, however, has in his very numerous com- 
pany singers of all countries, including even Eng- 
land; and his one English vocalist, MADAME MELBA, 
is fortunately accustomed to sing both in French and 
in Italian. The ordinary Italian operas are to be 
played in the Italian language, GouNob’s operas in 
French, and the Ring des Nibelungen in German. 
The season begins on the 16th instant. 


THE two most important scientific events of the 
week have been the Royal Society's Soirée on Wed- 
nesday, and the election of the fifteen new Fellows 
on Thursday. The annual gathering, at which the 
guests were received by Lorp KELVIN, as in former 
years proved to be of the most interesting kind; 
the various attractions in the way of experiments 
and lantern demonstrations tending to keep the 
visitors thoroughly on the qui vive. In one of 
the numerous recesses, Mr. CROOKES was found 
repeating Mr. Tesia’s wonderful experiments, and 
playing with electrical discharges the strengths 
of which, but for the frequency of alternation 
of one million times per second, were appalling. 
PROFESSOR ROBERTS-AUSTEN, close by, was _ illus- 
trating a new electrical method for the exact 
determination of very high temperatures of metals 
which has rendered possible the construction of 
a simple instrument which, as he said, any work- 
man could use with successful results. Ques- 
tions concerning firedamp were illustrated by Pro- 
FESSOR CLOWES, who explained how, by making a 
small addition to an ordinary miner's safety-lamp, 
a very minute portion (3 per cent.) of inflammable 
gas or vapour in the air could be directly detected ; 
while the genesis of colliery explosions by dust was 
demonstrated with the apparatus exhibited by 
Proressor THorPE. The photographs included 
stellar spectra, star groups, the temples in Central 
America investigated by Mr. MAupsLAY, and the 
decorations of the tombs at Beni Hasan. The 
demonstrations by means of the electric lantern 
were of a striking and varied character, the 
most important being that by Mr. Boys, who 
showed some marvellous photographs of flying 
bullets. On the slides exhibited, the waves of air 
formed by the advancing bullet were clearly visible, 
reminding one of a bird’s-eye view of a steamer 
ploughing its way through the water, while those 
showing the passage of the projectile through a glass 
plate were very novel. The success of these photo- 
graphs was due to the exceedingly short duration of 
the spark, which lasted for about the one-millionth 
part of a second, so that a bullet travelling with its 
accompanying shell of air at the rate of two thou- 
sand miles an hour appears at rest. 


THE result of the election of the fifteen new Fellows 
was made known late on Thursday afternoon, and the 
following is a list of the successful candidates :— 
Taking Biology and Zoology together there were no 
less than six representatives—-Mr. FRANK E. BEpb- 
DARD, of Guy’s Hospital; Mr. Hans Gapow, of 
Cambridge University; PRoressor HERDMAN, of Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool; PRorEssoR Lovuts C. MIALL, 
of Yorkshire College; Mr. A. D. WALLER, of St. 
Mary's Hospital Medical School; and Mr. FRANCIS 
GorcH. Physics contributed two new Fellows in Mr. 
JOHN JOLY, of the Dublin University, and PROFESSOR 
FLEMING, of University College, London; while 
Chemistry was represented by PROFESSOR ALEX- 
ANDER PEDLER, of the Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Geology had three new Fellows in PROFESSOR 
CLEMENT LE NEVE Foster, of the Royal College of 
Science, Mr. BENJAMIN PEACH, and PROFESSOR 
FREDERICK W. Hutton, the election of the last of 
whom should prove very pleasing to colonists. 
Public service was also rewarded in two cases, that 
of Mr. RoBERT GIFFEN, of the Board of Trade, and 
LievuT.-COLONEL R. Y. ARMSTRONG. 
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AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of GENERAL THomMAS H. PEARSON, C.B., 
who distinguished himself at Aliwal and Sobraon, 
and saved the former battle by a spirited cavalry 
charge: Dr. Diptock, the well known coroner for 
West Middlesex; Mr. T. C. KYNNERSLEY, long 
the stipendiary magistrate of Birmingham; Mr. 
Lump Srocks, R.A., “the last of the old school 
of English line engravers”; Mr. J. YATES CAR- 
RINGTON, the painter of dogs, and owner and 
historian of “ Teufel the Terrier”; Mr. C. E. FLOWER, 
the founder of the Shakespeare Memorial at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; Mr. FRANK TAYLER, a prominent 
City Councilman; Mr. J. Hernpert Stack, of the 
Daily Telegraph ; Count HOLSTEIN - HOLSTEINBORG, 
from 1870 to 1874 the Prime Minister of Denmark, 
and a leader in Danish agriculture; and M. ALBERT 
STAPFER, an Opposition journalist under CHARLES X., 
and one of the exciting causes of the French revolu- 
tion of 1830. 








THE SITUATION IN MELBOURNE. 


— 
Mepnovurne, March 28th. 

LTHOUGH the elections have begun, the finan- 
4 cial crisis is still the great topic of general 
concern. Just now there has been a revival. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works has floated a five per 
cent. loan for half a million in the local market, 
practically at par, and has received applications 
for a million. Twelve years ago Mr. Berry floated 
Treasury bonds for the same amount, and at the 
same rate of interest, in what were then thought 
exceptionally bad times; and got larger offers at a 
higher price. Of course, it may be said that the 
Board of Works cannot expect to raise money as 
cheaply as a Government; but as the Board of 
Works has the water-works that supply Melbourne, 
and the rating of the whole city to pledge as 
security, it really gives unexceptionable guarantees, 
and a failure would have been proof that we were 
indeed bankrupt. There was great anxiety till the 
result was known; and when the success was ascer- 
tained, prices on the Stock Exchange went up a 
million in the afternoon. This again would have 
been a very small sign of increasing confidence three 
years ago, when stocks were plentiful and values 
high. It means a great deal now, when from 
twenty to thirty companies have failed, and 
when the shares of half the remainder are unsale- 
able, or at nominal values. Banking and Finan- 
cial institutions, so-called — companies that took 
deposits and lent out on mortgage—are practically 
wiped out. Only one out of more than twenty is 
still strong, and that one is depreciated 35 per cent. 
in selling value. Melbourne Trams ought, one would 
think, to be comparatively unaffected by the state of 
the market. They have shrunk nearly a million and 
a half in the last nine months. The depreciation on 
the best dividend-paying mines is reckoned by mil- 
lions. Till quite lately the faith in the old-estab- 
lished banks was almost unshaken. Now there is a 
feeling of uncertainty about two of these. It was 
thought that the strong were beyond suspicion, and 
that these for their own sake would stand by the 
weaker members of the guild. Unhappily, as I 
cannot but think, the Mercantile Bank was allowed 
to close its doors some weeks ago. No one doubts 
that it was really solvent; and it has failed, as the 
best English bank would fail, if depositors drew out 
all their money by common consent; and if really 
solid securities could not be pledged or sold, except 
at a disastrous loss. What we hope is that, as the 
late panic has been extravagant and unwarrantable, 
confidence may be restored as suddenly as it went, 
and that this floating of a local loan may prove the 
turning point. Meanwhile, so many companies are in 
voluntary liquidation, that for a long time to come 
the market will be glutted with real estate, and the 
savings of half the community will go in calls. 

On Saturday last the new Premier, Mr. Shiels, 
began the election campaign by a speech giving the 





programme of his policy. Mr. Shiels is a brilliant 
orator, and he succeeded in riveting the attention of 
an assemblage of country farmers for more than 
four hours to what was essentially a Budget state- 
ment. It is still difficult to say what the country 
thinks of the programme, but I belong to those who 
regard it unfavourably. Mr. Shiels began by justi- 
fying his suspension of the three railway commis- 
sioners, which had been announced two days before. 
The Premier and his colleagues think that they can 
save a quarter of a million a year by expedients 
which Mr. Speight and his fellow-commissioners— 
three experts—declare to be either mischievous or 
futile. No one, I think, considers that the Govern- 
ment proposals are sound; and the real question at 
issue is, whether we shall not revert to the old 
system of managing the railways by a Minister, 
responsible to Parliament, which was abandoned in 
1883 because it had broken down utterly. The 
failure of the political management is by this time 
forgotten: the faults of the commissioners are very 
clearly felt, and the belief that they have been 
practically irresponsible tells heavily against them. 
Their real crime, I think, is to have been over- 
sanguine in good times: their crowning misfortune 
never to have had a free hand in the business 
management of the lines. They have been written 
down by the Age newspaper, which is the one real 
force in Victorian journalism, and if Mr. Speight 
were not a strong man, very popular with business 
men and employés, he would have been driven out of 
the country before now. As it is, public opinion is 
divided, and the chances, I think, are that the 
Cabinet’s arbitrary act will be made a count in the 
indictment against them, whenever Parliament 
meets, but that political management will be 
reverted to. Mr. Shiels purposes also to save 
£130,000 in the Civil Service by taxing the higher 
salaries and by omitting to fill up a certain number 
of vacancies. I have heard economies of this sort 
advocated for so many years, during which nothing 
has come of them, that I can only regard them as 
part of the conventional candidate's stock-in-trade. 
The plain fact is that our highest and best civil 
servants are not overpaid; and though it tickles the 
democracy to hear that salaries ought to be equalised, 
no Minister will face working a Department with 
men bought in the open market at smaller salaries 
than are paid to the assistants in large shops, or to 
the managers of country banks. The Premier's 
sober economy-—-to revert from a penny to a two- 
penny postage—is generally condemned. On the 
whole, I doubt if it is possible to save more than half 
the sum he calculates on in the ways he indicates. 

If, however, it is not easy to economise, there are 
many practical ways of raising money, for the 
burden of taxation has been very light hitherto. 
The increase of the Stock Tax is, I fear, matter of 
certainty. Nothing has averted it for years, but the 
argument that it would make federation difficult ; 
and now that Sir Henry Parkes’s policy has made 
federation impossible, the farmers and their friends 
have become irresistible. Beyond this and our in- 
come-tax, and perhaps some increase in the Pro- 
tective tariff, Mr. Shiels apparently does not intend 
to go in the present session. Now, this seems 
to me the weakest and worst part of the Govern- 
ment programme. Communities, as a rule, have 
that “ignorant impatience of taxation” which an 
English statesman deplored; but we are just now 
anxious to be burdened, and altogether in so 
admirable a frame of mind as to the need of restor- 
ing national credit, that it is a pity to let the oppor- 
tunity pass. There have been repeated proposals in 
Parliament, in the press, and at public meetings, 
that the tea and coffee duties should be raised again, 
and that an excise should be imposed upon beer and 
spirits. There is little doubt that from three to 
four hundred thousand a year could be raised in this 
way much more easily than by retrenchment; it is 
certain, I fear, that we shall need the money, and it 
is difficult to see why these taxes should not be 
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imposed at once, except that the tax on beer and 
spirits would alienate the publicans and brewers. 
On the other hand, as Sir G. Berry has pointed out, 
if we are going to dock salaries all round, it is not 
desirable to increase the cost of living at the same 
time. On the whole, the Premier's scheme of finance 
seems speculative and unsound. He trusts very 
much to the success of doubtful economies, and is 
prepared to waste a year over these before he takes 
power to raise money by taxes of undoubted pro- 
ductiveness. 

Unhappily, the leaders of the Opposition have 
been singularly timid in their criticisms of the 
Government programme. Therefore as all parties 
are agreed upon the necessity of economy, the con- 
test will turn on the popularity of the Ministry, 
on their railway policy, and on the “ one-man-one- 
vote” issue. Personally Ministers are not unpopu- 
lar, but they are discredited. Their first year of 
administration has been a conspicuous failure, as 
they found the country with a very small deficit, 
if any, and have allowed it to drift towards a very 
large one. They have lost all their old colleagues in 
the Council, who are very inadequately replaced by 
a new recruit. The feeling is that they are not 
strong enough for the very serious work that has 
to be faced. Beyond this it is noticed with dis- 
approval that the Premier is courting and obtaining 
the support of the Trades’ Hall. He undoubtedly 
trusts to the Unionist and the Irish vote to 
pull through. The Irish vote is always untrust- 
worthy, and unless it is given noiselessly is apt to 
damage the party that gets it,as the Orangeand secular 
feeling are both very strong in the community. The 
Unionists were of course very strong in the metro- 
polis two years ago, and are an appreciable element 
in the mining districts. The question is if their sup- 
port is of any real value now. My impression is that 
they will be defeated almost everywhere; not 
only because there is a reaction against them in the 
country, but because they are in the difficult position 
of having to oppose old candidates whom they have 
supported in the past with the new men whom they 
want to put in. At least a dozen members who 
voted at the Trades’ Hall bidding against the Gillies 
Ministry are now being rewarded for their pliancy 
by an attempt to oust them from -Parliament. It is 
still too early to forecast the issue, but the signs are 
that the coming fight is to be undisguisedly one 
between property and labour, and that property will 
win all along the line. 








“THE PRAISE O° MATERIMONY.” 





TIVHERE was a flower-show at Ash Soham, and 

the Squire had lent his grounds for the occasion. 
The house, a homely Georgian building in red brick, 
tempered to beautiful mellow tints by time and 
weather, faced due south. A magnolia in bloom by 
the side of the door filled the air with the pene- 
trating lemon scent of its great white cups. The 
lawn was made beautiful by dignified cedars, and 
beyond them a sunny border was bright with China 
roses, tall white lilies and spikes of blue delphinium, 
with a thick yew hedge for a background. The 
village people moved about reverently among the 
flower-beds, as well-behaved, indeed, as, according to 
my experience, country-folk always are on such occa- 
sions. Thesun was sinking in a tender blue sky; the 
labourers had finished work, and were pouring into 
the show. All the people were in their best clothes ; 
the babies were dressed in great magnificence, like 
monkeys off a barrel-organ. The stuffy canvas tent 
was crowded by prize-winners and their families 
standing admiringly before their own exhibits in 
the square fashion that is common to people who are 
used to plenty of space. One poor woman whom I 
met at the door of the tent was furtively wiping her 
eyes. Neither her peas, nor her pot-plant, nor 
even her nosegay, had won a prize. A blind woman 








was being led round the show, wearing the curiously 
serene smile of inner content that belongs to sightless 
people. 

Presently a bell rang. It was the signal for the 
giving away of the prizes by the Squire’s newly 
married wife. It was her first public appearance at 
Ash Soham, and it was in her honour that the 
flower-show took place so early—in the interval 
between haysel and harvest, instead of after harvest. 
We gathered round the Hall steps, where the cere- 
mony was to take place and whence speeches were 
to be made. The bailiff, or steward, as they call him 
in Suffolk, was busy marshalling the people. He 
was a stranger, who had only lately come there; I 
did not know his name. There was no appreciable 
difference between his accent and that of the village 
folk, except that he omitted his “ h’s,” which proved 
him to be no Suffolk man. He was a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow of thirty or more, with a face like 
a ruddy apple, and a broad, good-humoured smile. 

Presently someone near me spoke my name. 
The bailiff turned suddenly to me, and, his face lit up 
with pleasure, addressed me in the pure Devonshire 
vernacular, with that beautiful soft “u” that can- 
not be rendered by any printed letter. It appeared 
that he had come originally from Hartworthy, and 
knew my name and people. He forgot everything 
for the moment in the joy of seeing a fellow- 
countrywoman. And for myself, the sound of the 
dear familiar speech brought back the round hills 
with their steep slopes clothed by larch plantations 
or by oak coppice, the rapid, brawling river, and the 
narrow green valley that I had once called “ home” 
—all steeped in that soft, rich, moist air that gives 
landscape and distance the vagueness and unreality 
of a dream. 

The prize-giving was a very lengthy business; 
the list was continually being mislaid, and frequently 
the winners were so awestruck at the sound of their 
own names that they stood gazing into space instead 
of coming up to receive their prizes. When it was 
over, there followed cheering and speeches, and 
presently it came to the turn of Sylvanus Darch, 
the bailiff, to speak. He spoke very fluently, with a 
charm that I can only describe as Celtic, an ease, and 
a sense of humour which contrasted sharply with 
the set, slow, fumbling sentences of the farmer who 
had preceded him. Sylvanus paid a graceful com- 
pliment to the bride, and then broke out into a half 
jesting but wholly delightful “ praise o’ materimony” 
(as he called it), which brought him shouts of 
laughter and applause. “I spake up for materi- 
mony,” he said to me afterwards, relapsing uncon- 
sciously into the old tongue, “becas I believe in 
mun myself.” He pressed me to come some day to 
his house, and there to make acquaintance with his 
wife, of whom it was evident he was very proud. 

Some weeks later I went to the bailiff’s house at 
Ash Soham. It was early in September, and the 
corn-harvest was already drawing to its close. The 
fields had been almost cleared; here and there the 
great wagons, drawn by thickset chestnuts, were 
carrying the last loads home, or a sheaf placed in 
the centre of a waste of stubble showed that gleaners 
might not yet take possession of the place. It was 
the season of short, hot days and cool, refreshing 
nights; of heavy dews that lie thick and grey on 
the pastures until noon ; when the wild cherry trees 
begin to take pink and yellow tints, the beeches turn 
brown and their boughs droop with ripe mast, and 
the elms grow canary-coloured in patches. I rode 
through lanes that were full of blackberries and 
fluffy clematis and scarlet rose-hips; from the over- 
arching boughs hung ears of barley caught in passing 
from the heaped-up wains. The bailiff's house was 
scarcely bigger than a cottage, thatched, and facing 
south. The garden was brilliant with red and purple 
asters, sunflowers, double dahlias, and marigolds. 
To the west of the house was a shady filbert walk, 
where the clusters of ripening nuts hung heavily 
among the yellowing leaves; and beyond that there 
was an orchard of pear and bullace trees, among the 
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roots of which the fowls had scooped themselves out 
little dry holes, in which they squatted, ruffling the 
dust through their feathers. 

The house door was open, and I could see within 
a tea-table bountifully set, and a pretty young 
woman making the tea. A little dark-eyed boy 
about three years old, in a lilac print pinafore, and 
with a big straw hat set on the back of his curly 
head, was seated on a low stool by the door eating 
deliberately his bread and milk. The child spied 
me, and called to his mother. She had the apple- 
blossom complexion, the rippling hair, and the broad 
red mouth of a Devonshire woman, and she greeted 
me courteously in the familiar tongue. Sylvanus 
“ame in at that moment from his work, and he and 
his wife asked me to stay and have tea. Then it was 
that, sitting over the bread and clotted cream and 
the fragrant honey in the comb, Sylvanus, bit by 
bit, told me his story; how he had begun life as a 
poor labourer’s son at Oke Reigney, and had gone to 
work at the Barton, and had fallen in love with 
Thomasin the farmer's daughter (then only a little 
girl), and had gone away to the shires to make his 
way in the world; how he had returned seven years 
later, when he was earning good wages, and had pro- 
posed for Thomasin’s hand. Thomasin had been 
willing to give it him, but the farmer said sternly, 
“Us don’t want no mizalliances.” In four more 
years Sylvanus had obtained a situation as bailiff, 
and then the farmer gave his consent. Now they 
had moved to Ash Soham, a better place, with higher 
wages, and they were altogether very happy, pro- 
sperous people. Sylvanus could afford to give his 
wife a “ pianny,” and the baby was as magnificently 
attired on Sundays as any barbaric king. These and 
other things I learned, Sylvanus excusing himself 
on the ground that I was from Devonshire, too, and 
would understand him—* for,” he said, “the wise 
men came out of the East, but the warm hearts from 
the West.” 

It was some months before I saw Sylvanus again, 
or heard anything about him. One bitter March day, 
I walked over to his house on an errand concerning 
some Devonshire cream. There was a bleak east 
wind blowing that seemed to cut my face like a 
knife. Overhead, sulky-looking clouds charged with 
sleet were driven westward. There was not a sign 
of the coming spring anywhere—it might have been 
December. The gaunt black trees, the black, close- 
cropped hedges, the soiled and faded grass of the 
pastures, the steel-blue of the ponds, gave an in- 
describable chill to the melancholy landscape. As I 
hurried along I thought of a place some two 
hundred miles away —of green and _ sheltered 
combes, hollowed out in the round hills; of larch 
woods already growing faintly green and hung with 
pink rosettes; of orchards yellow with daffodils; 
of the outline of Dartmoor, delicately blue against 
the soft grey sky. 

I knocked at the door of the bailiff's house, but 
could get no answer. At last I went to the back, 
and after some delay I came upon a slatternly old 
woman in an outhouse. She refused to let me in 
at the back door, as contrary to etiquette, and I had 
to walk back again to the front. After a great deal 
of fumbling with a key and a bolt I was admitted to 
the living-room. But everything was changed. The 
pot-plants in the window were dead—dead for 
want of water. Thé pianoforte was pushed into a 
corner witb its face to the wall, the chairs were 
huddled together. All was covered with dust, and 
dead flies, and cobwebs ; and the room smelt mouldy 
and close. I said that I had come to buy Devonshire 
cream of Mrs. Darch; but the old woman answered 
that Mrs. Darch did not live there any more, and 
that no clotted cream was made there now. I took 
it to mean that my friends had left Ash Soham, and 
I started on my road homeward. f 

A blinding shower of sleet was falling, and when 
I came to the lane that runs along the high ridge I 
could searcely see. But I caught a glimpse of a tall 
figure in front, and a little one following it, on the 





foot-path that leads over the hill to the lambing 
pens. I reached them presently. The child was 
wailing piteously, and the man stooped to pick him 
up. It was Sylvanus and his boy — Sylvanus 
haggard, gaunt, with all the colour gone out of his 
face, and an expression in his eyes as though he 
had seen a ghost; his clothes hanging loosely upon 
him as clothes do on people who have been very ill; 
the boy dirty, unkempt, his little bare hands covered 
with chilblains. Sylvanus saw me and flushed red. 
He held out his hand silently, and then as we walked 
together over the brow of the hill he said bitterly— 

“ The first time I saw you was at they fine bobsy 
doings to the flower-show, and I made a speech in 
praise o’ materimony. I cud bite out my tongue 
now as said they words.” 

For three months ago his wife had left his home 
with another man. C.F 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





KANAKA LABOUR IN QUEENSLAND. 


Srr,—I trust that you will allow an old Queenslander, know- 
ing something of the conditions of coloured labour on the sugar 
plantations of the north, to say a few words in rejoinder to the 
article in your last issue—* Slave-Trading in the Queen’s Name.” 
There appears to be a desire in some quarters to refer to the 
Kanaka labour in highly sensational language. Queenslanders 
are not a nation of “ slave-drivers,” and there is no reason why 
the London weekly journals should make the reading public 
believe that the term is properly applied. 

You are incorrect in suggesting that the Colonial Act of 
1880 was the first legislation passed regulating the engagement 
of Polynesians; two Imperial Acts, bearing date 1872 and 1875 

Pacific Islanders’ Protection Acts), created the office of High 
Commissioner, and laid down very stringent rules against kid- 
napping. Four Acts were passed in Queensland—18380, 1884, 
1885, and 1886—drawn in the interests of the islanders. It has 
been the aim of the Governments of the colony, and the people, 
to keep the labour trade quite free from abuses, and it is hard 
that we should be called “slave-traders ” for our pains. 

The Commission of 1885 showed that faults had existed in 
the recruiting operations of a few of the schooners; but these 
cases were most certainly exceptions. Each vessel had on board 
a Government Agent, a responsible person nominated by the 
Governor, to supervise the recruiting. This official was quite 
independent of the captain and owners of the vessel, and had 
power to stop the engagement of the islanders if the conduct of 
the recruiter was deemed by him improper. Mr. H. G. Chater, 
now residing here, who held the office in 1582, tells me that he 
always explained, personally and through interpreters, to each 
“boy ” the nature of the threo years’ (“three yams”) engage- 
meut proposed, and that unless the “boys” thoroughly understood 
he refused to pass them. I have before me the paper of in- 
structions issued by the Queensland Government to the Agents, 
containing forty-one clauses most stringently worded. 

On arrival at port the islanders were indentured to em- 
ployers to work for three years—on sugar plantations—at a 
salary of £6 perannum. Their employers were bound to pro- 
vide them with fixed quantities of bread, beef, sugar, tea, 
potatoes, tobacco, salt, and soap (a bountiful list for “ slaves” !), 
and at the expiration of the term of service the islanders were 
shipped back to the islands, and the villages on the islands, 
whence they came. No one can deny that the condition of the 
Polynesians on the Queensland plantations was most —— 
and happy; they were well fed, well clothed, and in their leisure 
hours roamed about the country as jolly as sandboys. This is 
not an ex parte statement. ‘The Rev. A. A. Maclaren, the 
Anglican clergyman to whom Bishop Barry referred lately 
when he called the Labour Trade “an inhuman traffic,” was 
stationed for years in Mackay. He once said, “ How much 
better off these boys are here than they would be on their own 
islands.” Many of the planters and their wives carry on active 
edueational and religions work amongst the islanders. 

If any of your readers desire to judge between us, let them 
apply for information to the Queensland clergy as to the condi- 
tions of the labour traffic. Surely this is fair? 1 referred to 
Bishop Barry, who, I believe, never was within 1,000 miles of 
the Queensland sugar p!antations. Now I turn to Dr. Saumarez 
Smith, Dr. Barry’s successor as Metropolitan of Australia. He 
has just been on a tour through North Queensland, and last 
Saturday's cablegrams brought news that, after examining into 
the question, he was not disposed to object to Kanaka labour if 
the regulations were properly attended to. Go to Dr. Barlow, 
Bishop of Northern Queensland, and ask him about “slave- 
trading.” 

I have one other point to raise, an important one. I read sug- 
gestions that orders should be sent by the Imperial Government 
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to the captaius of the men-of-war on the Australian station 
in your article you point to the authority who already has juris- 
diction, the High Commissioner) to closely scrutinise the 
enlistment of the islanders, and to “ adopt energetic measures,” 
ete., ete. Now surely this kind of writing proceeds from ignor- 
ance of the circumstances under which the re-introduction of 
coloured labour into Queensland has been decided upon, Sir 
Samuel Griffith has pledged himself and his Government to 
adopt thorough and efficacious measures to safeguard the rights 
of the labourers; and the people of Queensland, by their all but 
unanimous approval of the policy, are bound to see that their 
Administration do their duty in this respect. We in Queens- 
land are a democratic community not, I think, behind the 
editor of THE SpeakeR and his readers in humanity and 
honour. The credit of the colony is at stake concerning this 
question, and we don’t heed, and don’t at all like, these unjust 
allusions to “ Slave-Trading,”’ and threats to set the men-of-war 
and the High Commissioner after us.—Yours obediently, 
J. TROUBRIDGE CRITCHELL. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C —May 3rd, 1892. 


THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

Srr,—I do not wish to quarrel for quarrelling’s sake with 
your contributor. I sympathise with his general feelings about 
education a good deal, but there are some points in his reply to 
me that cannot be passed over. 

1. I should like him to think again over the fairness of his 
method of comparing the English and Scottish University year. 
He first of all deducts from the Seoteh year all the time, amount- 
ing to about a month, which is taken up with organisation at the 
beginning and end of the session, while he takes nothing at all 
off the English year, where there are three terms to begin and 
finish, one of them a Summer Term with Eights and Com- 
memoration. Then—I can scarcely believe it, but so it is !—he 
counts the Christmas and Easter vacations in England as work- 
time because “they are longer than is strictly necessary for 
rest!” 

He goes on to say, on the authority of a Divinity Professor, 
whom he surely must have misunderstood, that a wage-earning 
profession during Session forms “no obstacle whatever to 
University studies”! Why. it is this double strain, this laying 
of two men’s burdens on the shoulders of one stripling, that 
ruins the health of our students as well as spoiling their work. 
We know it from experience: but it does not want much 
reflection for an outsider to see that it must be so. I am 
strongly in favour of a summer session myself, coupled, of 
course, with a lightening of the winter session’s work. I some- 
times speak to my class on the subject—thongh I am bound to 
confess that they generally receive the mention of a summer 
session with a friendly hiss of disgust—but it is quite clear that 
no change can be introduced at present which makes a summer 
session compulsory for a degree. The curriculum must be so 
arranged as to allow of a student getting his M.A. by attendance 
during the winter alone. The census which your contributor 
refers to showed, if I remember right, that two-thirds of the 
students work in the summer, and one-third in the winter as 
well. 

2. In his second paragraph your contributor makes a strange 
confusion of many different issues. He originally wished the 
Commission’s ordinances opposed because they permitted “ the 
monstrous medley of fit and unfit students, without examination, 
to continue in the senior classes of Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
maties. The facts are:—(1) The “ monstrous medley ” does 
not exist at present, because it has been removed by the pro- 
fessors’ private examinations; (2) the Commission specially 
ordains an Entrance and a Preliminary Examination, publicly 
constituted and conducted, to take the place of the professors’ 
private examinations. Why, then, oppose the Ordinances ? 
*Beeause, forsooth, a merely classifying examination at the 
discretion of the individual professor is not enough.” That is 
just the view of the Commission. 

As to students who do not take their degree, your contri- 
butor confuses two distinct classes, viz., those who for some 
reason fail eventually to graduate, and those who attend as 
private students not following the eurriculum or wishing to 
count their classes as qualifying. The former are very 
numerous and will be duly excluded from any class for which 
they are not fit; the latter are absolutely in-ignificant both in 
numbers and in their effect on the class—it is only they who 
are exempt from the examination. Of course it is possible that 
the number of private or non-curriculum students may suddenly 
quadruple itself under the pressure of the Preliminary Examina- 
tion, but this does not seem to be what your contributor meant, 
and I should not consider it really within the bounds of pro- 
bability. 

As to the Junior Classes I have said my say, and I believe 
few thoughtful men wish to have them abolished at once. It is 
not a very great pleasure to teach them; but the work is, I 
believe, both necessary and convenient. 

I am sorry to have to fire a shot in this battle, especially a 
shot against a person who is, I doubt not, a real well-wisher to 








the cause of educational progress. Also, I must admit freely 
that Iam far from satisfied with the Ordinances myself. For 
instance, I believe that with competing classes and a reduced 
University course of three years, even with the Preliminary and 
Postliminary Examinations, it will be exceedingly difficult for 
teachers to keep the standard from falling without destroying 
the popularity of their subjects. But the disadvantages of a 
long period of delay and suspense are more disastrous to teach- 
ing than an outsider is apt to think, and it is futile to expect 
any Commission to make a system so perfect as not to depend 
principally upon the zeal and conscientiousness of the teaching 
staff. 

I need not reply to “ Edinensis.” Extramural Teaching is 
a very large question, and those who are in favour of having it 
fully established in the Arts course are quite right to oppose the 
Ordinances. That is a real difference of principle. It involves 
a complete revolution in the University system, which may or 
may uot be desirable. I, personally, am not in favour of it.— 
Yours obediently, G. G. A. Murray. 

Glasgow, May, 1892. 


MR. LANG AND DR. WATTS. 


Srr,—With reference to the instance cited by you of the 
appreciation of Dr. Watts in a quarter not likely to be prejudiced 
in favour of a Noneonformist, there is still more striking evi- 
dence in the Rev. James King’s ‘“ Anglican Hymnology.” 
Dealing with 52 of the best known hymn-books in use 
in the Church of England, he finds that there are only 325 
hymus appearing in 15 or more of them; and in a summary 
of their authorship the list is headed by Charles Wesley with 
22 hymns, followed by Dr. Watts with 21 hymns. Of Watts's 
hymns, one is found in 49 out of the 52 hymn-hooks, another 
in 45 of them, another in 41, another in 39, another in 37, and 
another in 35. 

Mr. Lang’s attitude towards a poet whose productions give 
this evidence of vitality, after a lapse of a century and a half, 
suggests that the field of achievement for him in the world of 
literature is not yet exhausted —I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Didsbury, May 4th, 1892. A. W. THoMAs. 





PRAYING FOR DISESTABLISHMENT. 

Sir,—* R.,” the writer of the story in your last issue, deserves 
a severe castigation. He is absurdly wrong and misleading on 
the main point of his story. He makes the Nonconformist lay- 
men of Wales to pray for Disestablishment. Grave accusations 
of this sort have never been made even by the Churehmen and 
Conservatives of the Principality, who used, years ago, to allege 
that party polities were introduced into our Noneconformist 
pulpits. Both the sermons and the prayers of Welsh Noncon- 
formists are, absolutely free from controversial questions of a 
political nature. “ R.’s” story, therefore, whether literally true 
or not, is altogether misleading on this important point. In all 
other respects it is excellent, expressing with fidelity and trath 
the wistful longing of the religious Cymrie bosom, and accurately 
delineating the political disabilities under which we labour.— 
Yours truly, J. O. JONES. 

Carnarvon, May 2nd, 1892. 


POSITIVISM VERSUS COMTISM. 

Srr,—I should be glad if you would grant me sufficient 
space to demur, very brietly, to a phrase used in the notice, in 
last weck’s SPEAKER, of Dr. Schitfle’s book on *‘ The Impossi- 
bility of Social Democracy.” The writer of that notice objects 
to the description, by Dr. Schaffle, of his scheme of Social 
Reform as “ Positivism,” and says: “It is a pity to use the 
term Positivism in a sense quite different from its accepted 
meaning, Comtism.” 

It is, in fact, quite evident, from the sammary of Dr. Schiiffle’s 
plan given in the notice, that the ideas of that gentleman differ 
materially from those of Cointe, as to the true method of dealing 
with what is called, in a very narrow way, the ‘“ Labour” 
question (as if it were not also a *‘ Capital” question); but those 
differences do not concern me at this moment. My object in 
writing is to repeat a protest which has already, on various 
occasions, been made by Positivists, against the identification 
of the term “ Positivism” with “Comtism.” It is probable 
that the writer of the notice in question was not aware of these 
protests; otherwise, his reference might be regarded as some- 
what unf«:c. But as THe SPEAKER is made the channel of this 
mistaken interpretation, it seems very desirable that its readers 
should be made acquainted with the fact, that “those who 
profess and call themselves” Positivists repudiate the title of 
Comtists. And for good reason. The Religion of Humanity, 
or “ Positivism,” as it was termed by Comte, and as instituted 
by him, professes to be a system of life and conduct (based * 
Positive Science), and it is in this light that it is regarded by 
Comte’s adherents. They do not bind themselves down to a 
blind belief in all the doctrines set forth by Comte, merely on 
the ground that he happened to expound them; nor do they 
pledge themselves to the view that, in the gradual reorganisation 
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of society, to which they look forward, the whole of Comte’s 
minute provisions will be, or ought to be, serupulously 
followed. But they regard Comte as having adopted the true 
scientific method. They believe that, broadly speaking, the 
principles which he laid down as those upon which society 
ought to be reorganised, are scientifieally sound. And they 
view many, if not all, of the social institutions which he pro- 
posed to establish as the necessary onteome of those principles. 
This being the ease, they maintain that this system, which was 
not the fantastic creation of Comte’s imagination, but the result 
of prolonged and exhaustive study, by him, of the World and 
Mar, is, strictly and properly, Positivism, and not Comtism. 

It is, of course, open to anyone to demonstrate, if he can, 
that what Comte tanght was not scientific, and that it was false. 
In that case, Comte’s doctrines would cease to have any claim 
to be regarded as Positivism : and those who might still adhere 
to him would have no right to continue to call themselves 
Positivists. Whether, and to what extent, anything of the kind 
ean be accomplished, are questions which, apparently, only the 
future can decide. In the meantime, however, the drift of 
events appears to be rather in the opposite direction.—I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, Henry ELtts. 

26, Bethune Road, Stoke Newington, N.—May 2nd, 1892. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
b. mitin ite d 
bg ieee princes left unkissed the Beauty's brow, 
I The Spirit of the Age could not allow 
Perfection 
Like hers to be politically nil, 
Or suffer what was termed by Stuart Mill 
* Subjection.” 


The Spirit of the Age politely tapped 

The lady's door, remarking as he rapped, 
“ My daughter, 

Since Reason’s sun has risen over all, 

"Tis time for thee to hear the morning call— 
‘Hot water !’ 


“The night of Woman's bondage now is gone, 
When work and warfare by the men were done 
And wooing 
The loud lark sings—the lily opes her eup— 
None sleep save thee ; so, lady fair, be up 
And doing !” 


At first the Beauty thought she would arise 
And open her bewildered, dreamy eyes 
Completely : 
But then she shrank from ills she did not know, 
And, clinging blindly to the s‘atus quo, 
Said sweetly : 
“Into ‘ hot water’ I should get, no doubt, 
If I obeyed your call, and bring about 
Confusion. 
Like Doctor Watts’s ‘ Sluggard’ I complain, 
* Too soon you've waked me—I must sleep again !’” 


a “a 
onctlusion, 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tre Speaker Orrice, 
Friday, May 6th, 1892. 

T must be very painful to the sentimentalist to 
notice what common sense is beginning to pre- 
vail on one of his pét subjects—that of the ancient 
immunities of “ genius.” Of course, to a great many 
good people still genius continues to be accepted as 
payment in full for every species of obligation, and 
if a man were a great poet he might probably still 
ruin a woman's life, and some, in secret at least, 
would deem that he did God service. There are 
perhaps even more women than ever nowadays who 
would, as Keats put it, like to be married to an 
epic, and given away by a three-volume novel. 
Such attitude, however, is more and more taking 
its place among the superstitions, and the divine 
right of genius to ride rough-shod over us is at a 





discount. At the same time, our national capacity 
for reaching right conclusions by the wrong course 
is in this matter once more exemplified. In the 
main, as usual, our reasoning seems to have been 
quite astray. We have argued as though for our- 
selves, and how on those lines we have reached the 
sane conclusion is “another wonder.’ Because, 
indeed, it does pay the world to allow genius to do 
its pleasure : its victims even have little to complain 
of; they wear the martyr’s crown, and if a few 
tradesmen or a few women are the worse, it has 
been deemed fit, time out of mind, that such should 
suffer for the people. But the one whom it does not 
pay either in this world or the next is emphatically 
the man of genius himself. It is really on his behalf 
that the protest against his ancient immunities 
should be made, for 
‘Whether a man serve God or his own whim 
Matters not much in the end to anyone but him.” 


To take the threadbare instance, the world lost 
or suffered nothing by the suicide of Harriet West- 
brook ; rather, it gained by another story of tragic 
pathos. Harriet herself was no loser, for she had 
lived her dream, and the stern joy of a great sorrow 
was granted her to die with: it was only the selfish 
heart that could leave her thus to suffer and die 
that was the loser. Not in its relations with the 
world—fair or ill, such, like all exterior things, are 
important onlyas wetakethem— but in its diminished 
capacity to feel greatly and tenderly, in its added 
numbness, in its less noble beat, it was so that the 
cor cordium lost what no lyric passion, no trium- 
phant exultation of success, could give to it again. 


However, Shelley and his story more or less 
belong to the tragic muse, and this subject is, 
perhaps, rather more the property of the comic: 
for great poets are rare, and really it is that smaller 
genius which we have always with us that is likely 
to suffer most from those “ immunities”’; still more 
the talent that fain would bear the greater name, 
and most of all the misguided industry which is 
neither one nor the other. 


In this lower sphere, it is not murder and sudden 
death, and other such volcanic aberrations, that call 
for condonation, but those offences against that 
code of daily intercourse which some faulty ob- 
server of human life has characterised as “ the minor 
morals”: for, I suppose, the Decalogue, with the 
exception, maybe, of one commandment, may be 
regarded as superseded for the children of culture. 


The type of “ genius” I am thinking of probably 
began life by a misapplication—to himself—of 
Emerson's essay on Self-Reliance : a great and beauti- 
ful essay, but O how much has it to answer for in 
the survival of the unfittest. Alas! that the wheat 
and tares must grow up together till the harvest. It 
is the syrup of phosphorus by which weakly med- 
iocrity develops into sturdiness, a sturdy coarseness 
that else might have died down and been spared us. 
But, thanks to that or some other artificial producer, 
it grows up with the idea that the duty which lies 
nearest to itis to write weary books, paint mono- 
tonous pictures, persevere in “ d d bad acting” — 
and it fulfils that duty with an energy known only 
to mediocrity. The literary variety, probably,has the 
characteristics of the type most fully developed. 
No one takes himself with more touching seriousness. 
Day by day he grows in conceit, neglects his temper, 
especially at home, with a wife who is worth ten of 
him and all his “ works,” and generally behaves, as 
the phrase goes, “as if anything becomes him.” If 
you visit him en famille, you will find him especially 
characteristic at meals, during which he is wont to 
sit absorbed, with an air of “I cannot shake off the 
god”: and when they are over he goes off, moodily 
chewing a toothpick, to his den, where, maybe, the 
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genius finds vent in a dissertation on “ Peg-Tops,” 
for The Boy's Own, or “The Noses of Great Men,” 
for Chambers’s Journal. 





But if such genius as this be chiefly comic, its 
work cannot but awaken in one a deep sense of the 
pathetic. To stand before the poor little picture 
that has been so much to its painter, and yet holds 
no spark of vitality or touch of distinction; to take 
up the poor little book into which all the toil of so 
many wasted days could breathe no breath of life— 
formless, uninspired, unnecessary. Think of the 
pathos of the illusion that has waved “its purple 
wings” around these lifeless products, endowing 
with sensitive expression the wooden lineaments 
that have really been dead and unexpressive all the 
time, never glowed at all save to the wistful yearning 
eye of their befooled creator. Yet if nature be thus 
cruel to inflict, she is no less kind to console, for the 
victim of this species of hallucination seldom wakens 
from the dream. That essay on self-reliance is with 
him to the end. 


Yet no less pathetic is it to reflect how, almost 
surely, his whole development has suffered for this 
mistake, all his life-blood gone to feed this abortive 
thing. All the gentler charities of life have been 
neglected, fine qualities atrophied, the man has grown 
narrow and selfish, all the real things have been lost 
for this shadow: that he might become, what 
nature never meant him to be—an artist. Allalong, 
when he has made any, art has been his excuse. 
But, more likely, he has not been asked for any, he has 
lived under the shelter of the “ genius” superstition. 
He has worn the air of making great sacrifices for 
the goddess, and in these his intimates have felt a 
proud sense of awful participation, as of a family 
whom the gods love. They have never under- 
stood that art is a particular form of self-indul- 
gence by no means confined to artists; that it often 
becomes no less a vice than opium-eating, and that 
the same questions are to be asked of both—-whether 
the dreams are worth the cost. This might occa- 
sionally be asked of the world’s famous: not only of 
those whose art has been the evilly exquisite out- 
come of spiritual disease, but even of the great sane 
successful reputations. 


There is, too, perhaps, especially about the latter, 
a touch of comic suggestiveness in the sublime pre- 
occupation to which we owe their great legacies, 
that look of Atlas which is always pathetic, when it 
is not foolish, on the face of a mortal—the grand air 
of a Goethe, the colossal absorption of a Balzac. 
Their attitude offends one’s sense of the relation of 
things, and we feel that, after all, we could have 
spared half their works for a larger share of that 
delicate instinct for proportion which is one of the 
most precious attributes of what we call a gentle- 
man. But the demi-god has always much of the 
nouveau riche about him, and a gentleman is, after 
all, an exquisite product. Indeed, the world has, one 
may think, quite enough genius to be going on with. 
It could well do with a few more gentlemen. 

R. LE G. 








REVIEWS. 


A VETERAN OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


Tar Memorrs or Baron pr Marnor. Translated by Arthur John 
Butler Two vols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





HE fame of Marbot’s Memoirs spread abroad 

through all civilised countries with unparalleled 
rapidity ; it was essentially the book of the year in 
France, and numerous Paris correspondents for 
London newspapers reported that it had taken the 
place of the last new novel in general conversation ; 
a series of remarkable articles in the New York 





Nation attracted to it the attention of all who read 
the ablest literary journal published in the United 
States; and its sale in England was augmented by 
the favourable reviews which appeared in many 
quarters. It was inevitable that such a book should 
be translated into English. Though a knowledge of 
French is almost universal among the cultivated 
classes in England and America, there are yet many 
people who prefer a translation as saving the 
trouble of consulting a dictionary for technical or 
unusual words; there are others who, while speak- 
ing French fluently, cannot read it with facility ; 
and lastly, there is the large class of readers 
who, from want of practice, find the reading of a 
French book in the original a strain on the mind 
and one which recalls too vividly the tasks of the 
school-room. The name of Mr. A. J. Butler on the 
title-page as translator guarantees the accuracy 
and general excellence of the English version, All 
who know his excellent translations of Dante's 
“Purgatorio” and “Paradiso” in English prose 
are aware of his competence to render a foreign 
classicinto his mother-tongue; and though the French 
prose of Marbot differs utterly from the Italian 
verse of Dante, Mr. Butler exhibits an equal 
power of turning both into readable English, a 
power which is much more rare than is generally 
believed. In his prefatory note, Mr. Butler professes 
“a fair knowledge of French, and just enough 
acquaintance with French military terms to be 
aware that brigadier does not mean a brigadier, nor 
maréchal de camp a field-marshal.” He is really too 
modest, for he has avoided all the usual mistakes of 
the translators of French military works, such as, 
for instance, the tempting mistranslation of bouwlet 
as a bullet instead of a cannon-ball. The only 
point in which we venture to differ from him is his 
use of major-general and lieutenant-general for 
général de brigade and général de division. The 
English term lieutenant-general designates only the 
second rank in the English military hierarchy, there 
being the rank of general superior to it, whereas 
général de division designates the highest ordinary 
rank to which an officer in the French army can 
aspire, the position of Maréchal de France being ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary, and not conferred in the 
ordinary course of promotion, like that of Field- 
Marshal in England. The mistranslation may be 
explained by the fact that under the Restoration 
and the Monarchy of Louis-Philippe, the term 
lieutenant-général was revived and used to express 
the imperial rank of général de division, but it was 
never equivalent to the English lieutenant-general, 
and it would have been better to render it always as 
general of division in accordance with modern 
French military nomenclature. In the same way, the 
term général de brigade signifies the second highest 
ordinary rank in the French army, and is not equiva- 
lent to the English major-general, which is only the 
third ; and it would have been better to have trans- 
lated it always as general of brigade. The point is 
not one of very great importance, but as Mr. Butler’s 
version gives rise to a misconception of the rank held 
in the French army not only by many officers men- 
tioned in these Memoirs, but also by Marbot himself, 
it is hoped he may see his way to altering it ina 
second edition. 

The reputation of General Marbot as a military 
writer was well established in his lifetime. His 
criticism of Général Rogniart’s “ Considérations sur 
l'art de la guerre,” published in 1820, was so highly 
approved by Napoleon that the exiled Emperor left 
him 100,000 francs in his will, with these words : “Je 
l'engage 4 continuer à écrire pour la défense de la 
gloire des armées francaises et & en confondre les 
calomniateurs et les apostats.” His volume on 
“Cavalry,” published in 1825, was the ablest treatise 
on the use of that important arm compiled at the 
period at which Marbot wrote, and it is at the 
present time most instructive to compare it with 
Prince Kraft von Hohenlohe’s celebrated Letters, as 
showing the necessary changes in handling cavalry 
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caused by the improvement of modern artillery, and 
the consequent alteration of military tactics. That 
Marbot had written interesting and valuable memoirs 
on his military life was well known to his contem- 
poraries; M. Cuvillier-Fleury, in an obituary notice 
published in the Journal des Débats of 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1854, alluded to them; and so did M. L. Louvet, 
in the sketch of Marbot’s life contributed to the 
* Biographie Générale Firmin Didot.” Great expecta- 
tions were entertained therefore when it was an- 
nounced that they were to be published, and those 
expectations, as has been already said, have been 
fully realised. 

Marbot’s Memoirs is a most difficult book to 
review. It would be easy enough to cull some of the 
numerous good stories he tells, to quote some of his 
anecdotes, to praise his word-portraits of some of 
the famous marshals under whom he served, to 
criticise his accounts of military and political events, 
or to examine the history, structure, and military 
spirit of the Grande Armée, as exhibited from be- 
ginning to end of his lengthy but not voluminous 
memoirs. But in doing one or all of these things, 
the reviewer would fail to convey the sense of 
the peculiar charm of these fascinating volumes. 
They must be read to be appreciated. It would 
be impossible in a review to adequately describe 
the merits of Pepys’ “ Diary,” of the “ Mémoires” 
of Saint-Simon or De Retz, of Ségur’s “Cam- 
pagne de la Russie;’’ and Marbot shares to some 
extent the merits of them all. He is as frankly 
garrulous as Pepys, as fond of a good story as De 
Retz, as clever in his character-painting as Saint- 
Simon, as alive to the picturesque side of war as 
Ségur; and it would be unfair to lay weight on any 
particular aspect of his Memoirs. They have all the 
excellences of a journal, for it seems to have been 
Marbot’s habit, when unemployed, as after Masséna’s 
retreat from Portugal (vol. ii, p. 179), or when 
wounded, as after the battle of Aspern (vol. i., 
p. 442), to write down at once his recollections of 
the campaign he had passed through; and it is upon 
these notes, taken while his memory of events was 
still fresh, that he based his subsequent descriptions. 
To this habit is due, doubtless, the vivacity and 
vividness which form two of the chief excellences of 
his Memoirs. But the personality of the man him- 
self counts for something also. He reveals it in 
countless instances. He describes his own gallant 
feats—such as the passage of the Danube in 1809— 
without any mock-modesty ; he tells stories to his 
own disadvantage, such as his combat with an 
English officer in front of Miranda de Corvo during 
Masséna’s retreat from Portugal; he lays weight 
on his own merits as a staff officer and as colonel 
commanding a cavalry regiment; he vents his 
complaints on the way his promotion was retarded 
with frank egotism; he occasionally censures the 
Emperor's military arrangements, and is even more 
outspoken on the demerits of some of the most 
famous marshals ; and he is as much at home in nar- 
rating a misadventure in a Paris ball-room, where 
he feared to have offended Napoleon, as in telling 
the causes of Masséna’s taking a dislike to him for 
his outspokenness. It is the bright and lively per- 
sonality of Marbot which gives point to his anec- 
dotes and verisimilitude to his description of events, 
and it is this personality—which it is impossible to 
describe, and which only develops by degrees—that 
gives one of the greatest charms to his Memoirs. His 
comments on political and military history, though 
often shrewd, have no particular value: he was no 
historian, and adopted the views and theories of 
others on all matters of which he had no personal 
knowledge, without much care in examining or 
appreciating them; but where he draws on his 
personal experiences, his honesty and clear-sighted- 
ness make him an invaluable witness. With much 
judgment, Mr. Butler has, therefore, considerably 
curtailed Marbot’s disquisitions on matters of which 
he had no personal knowledge, but he has left un- 
mutilated, except in the pages on Waterloo, Marbot’s 





accounts of matters in which he took part, or which 
he had special opportunities of observing. 

What, then, were the events which Marbot de- 
scribes so vividly? What were the battles and 
campaigns in which he saw service? Marcelin Mar- 
bot was the second son of a French nobleman of the 
Quercy who rallied to the Republic when France was 
beset by foreign foes, and who served gallantly in 
her armies as a general of division in the Army of 
the Eastern Pyrenees. His father also played a part 
in politics, and sat both in the Legislative Assembly, 
from 1791 to 1792, and in the Council of Ancients, 
from 1795 to 1799, as a deputy for the department 
of the Corréze. The young Marbot enlisted as a 
private in the Ist, formerly the Berchiny, Hussars 
in 1799, there being no road to a commission except 
through the ranks at that period. Joining his regi- 
ment on September 3rd, 1799, when it was employed 
in the Army of Italy, Marcelin Marbot won his pro- 
motion to the rank of sergeant on December Ist, and 
of sub-lieutenant on December 31st, 1799, by feats 
of gallantry in the field. He served as aide-de-camp 
to his father, and after his death, to Masséna, during 
the terrible siege of Genoa, and was despatched with 
the news of the capitulation to the First Consul, with 
whose army he was present at the battle of Marengo. 
In 1800 he acted as provisional aide-de-camp to 
General Bernadotte, afterwards King of Sweden, 
and eventually, in 1803, after serving with his regi- 
ment, the 25th Chasseurs-a-cheval, and going through 
a course of instruction at the cavalry school at 
Versailles, he joined the staff of Marshal Augereau 
as aide-de-camp. In this capacity he acted with the 
7th corps of the Grande Armée until 1807 ; he was pre- 
sent on a mission from Augereau to the Emperor at 
the battle of Austerlitz in 1805; he served with his own 
corps at the battle of Jena, in 1806,and was wounded 
as well as his marshal at the battle of Eylau, in 1807. 
Soon recovering from his first wound, Marbot re- 
joined the Grande Armée and acted as additional 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Lannes at the battle of 
Friedland. In 1808 he served as aide-de-camp first 
to Murat and then to Lannes in Spain, and was 
twice wounded, first in carrying despatches and 
then at the siege of Saragossa. In the following 
year he accompanied Lannes’ staff into Germany, 
distinguished himself by two daring feats of arms at 
the storming of Ratisbon and by the passage of the 
Danube in search of information, and was eventually 
again wounded in the battle of Aspern or Essling. 
Marshal Lannes was also wounded in the same fierce 
combat, and eventually died in Marbot’s arms. On 
recovering, Marbot joined the staff of Marshal 
Masséna as aide-de-camp, and served under that 
marshal at the battle of Wagram, and in the 
invasion of and retreat froin Portugal in 1810-1811. 
This concluded his staff service. In 1812 Marbot 
was appointed practically, though not officially, to 
the command of the 23rd Chasseurs-A-cheval, with 
which he served in the invasion of and retreat from 
Russia. His regiment was attached to Oudinot’s 
corps, and therefore did not go to Moscow, but it saw 
much service against Wittgenstein’s Russian army ; 
Marbot was again wounded, and received the 
coloneley of the 23rd Chasseurs while still in the 
heart of Russia. He was engaged in the campaign 
of 1813, in Saxony, and was present at the defeat of 
Macdonald’s corps at the Katzbach, and at the crown- 
ing defeat of Leipzig. Owing to the reduced state of 
his regiment, Marbot was not employed in Napoleon’s 
defensive campaign in France in 1814, but in 1815, 
having been transferred to the coloneley of the 
7th Hussars, he joined the Emperor with his new 
regiment, and served at the battle of Waterloo, 
where he was once more wounded. 

This rapid résumé gives some idea of the extent 
and variety of Marbot’s services; and as has been 
already said, he gives a lively and vivid account of 
all he saw and suffered. His position as a staff- 
officer enabled him to obtain an intimate knowledge 
of the characters of five of Napoleon’s most famous 
marshals, Bernadotte, Murat, Masséna, Augereau, and 
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Lannes, of whom the two latter were his favourites; 
and in every capacity he proved himself an able and 
gallant officer, and won the friendship of his comrades 
and the admiration of his subordinates. 





MR. CUST’S ESSAYS. 


Lixevistic AND Ortentat Essays. Third Series. By Robert Need- 
ham Cust, LL.D., Honorary Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co, 
Limited. 


A MIXED commission of experts might shrink from 
pronouncing on this book. We certainly have no 
intention of doing so. Within its 600 pages Mr. 
Cust has brought together the more fugitive writ- 
ings of a long literary life: of a life remarkable 
alike for its continuous labour, for its variety of 
effort, and for its single-minded devotion to what 
may be termed the scholarly side of missionary 
work. This robust volume, indeed, forms only 
Number III. of a series of Mr. Cust’s miscellaneous 
essays: the primitia et reliquie of half a century, 
during which the author has, in addition to his three 
volumes of scattered writings, published thirteen 
independent works of research. That he should, 
during the same period, have achieved a distin- 
guished career as an Indian administrator, and given 
many years to the arduous unpaid secretaryship of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and to the direction of one of 
the leading British organisations for missionary work, 
furnishes another proof that a life of severe literary 
labour is not incompatible with an effective part in 
practical affairs. The present volume ranges over a 
wide variety of subjects, from Latin and Greek verses 
(beginning with the date “ Eton, 1837,” and ending 
with that of “ London, 1890”), to papers on 
the vernacular languages of Asia, Africa, America, 
and Oceania; a protest against the public execution 
of criminals as far back as 1853; the aboriginal 
tribes of India; women’s work in the Church of 
Rome; the marriage of native converts; faith 
and freedom in Russia; and the reredos of St. 
Paul's. 

A modest-minded critic may be excused from 
adventuring across so wide a field. But there is one 
part, and a large and important part, of Mr. Cust’s 
volume, with which we are competent to deal, and 
which has a very practical interest to many English- 
men and Englishwomen at present. During the 
current month the great annual missionary gather- 
ings are being held, and it is understood that a special 
appeal will be addressed to the liberality of the British 
public. We think that the speakers before making 
that appeal, and the public before responding to it, 
would do well to examine the categorical statements 
set forth in this book. Mr. Cust is one of the oldest 
and firmest supporters of missionary enterprise, who 
possesses an actual knowledge of the facts. His 
sympathies are of the warm evangelical sort, and his 
zealis attested by a life of devotion to the cause. 
But the conclusions which he feels constrained to 
submit to his countrymen are by no means a subject 
for unmixed congratulation. He sees clearly that the 
struggle is no longer between Christianity and the 
coarser forms of idol-worship (if, indeed, those 
coarser forms were not at all times, and especially in 
India, to some extent the impressionist sketches of 
the less instructed class of missionaries). He per- 
ceives that it is now, at any rate, a struggle between 
theintellectual revivals of ancient indigenous religions 
and our Western developments of Christianity. He 
has an undoubting faith in the ultimate triumph of 
Christian truth, but he very gravely questions 
whether certain of our Western methods are cal- 
culated to make the truth prevail. He comes to the 
deliberate conclusions that the plan of the missionary 
campaign must be altered, and that the equipments 
of those sent forth to fight must also undergo an 
important change. 

The plan of the missionary campaign must be 
altered. Gross material idolatry, says Mr. Cust, 








even among the American Indians, is giving place 
to equally false and equally dangerous, although 
more intellectual, forms of misbelief. A requicken- 
ing of the ancient religions has taken place in many 
lands; in some cases the result of mere contact with 
civilised races, in others of Western education, in 
others as an indirect product of Christian mis- 
sionary teaching. It is these revivals of the old 
non-Christian religions, and their new adaptations 
to the modern thoughts and modern conditions of 
great races of mankind, that, in Mr. Cust’s judg- 
ment, have now to be combated. He quotes from 
the remarkable speech of the late Archbishop of York 
in 1890, that “ what he (the archbishop) feared for the 
future was that through want of Christian diligence 
we should see bastard systems taking the place of 
the old systems that were strong in their way, but 
are now confessed to be decaying.” 

What ought to be the attitude of the Christian 
propaganda to this revival of ancient religions that 
is going on throughout great parts of the world? 
Some of the requickened faiths—such as the Brahmo 
Samaj in India and the Muhammadan reformation 
in many lands—are familiar to the British reader. 
But their number, their diversity, and the vast 
areas of the earth in which such movements are 
taking place, will only be realised—perhaps they 
will for the first time be suspected—even by students 
of the question, from a careful perusal of Part III. 
of this volume. The late Archbishop of York per- 
mitted himself an unwarrantable latitude of speech 
when he described them as “ bastard systems.” Many 
of them are earnest endeavours by devout-minded 
natives to combat the gross infidelity, materialism, 
and agnosticism which, as Mr. Cust points out, are the 
direct result in Asia of the spread of a purely intel- 
lectual form of European education, and of the 
teaching of a powerful class of European and 
American writers—a class in which Mr. Cust in- 
cludes Huxley and Herbert Spencer. Almost all 
these reformed native faiths are theistic: some of 
them are very pure theisms, not antagonistic to 
Christianity, and holding a benevolent attitude to 
Christian doctrine similar to that of Unitarianism in 
the Western world. Are the missionaries to be the 
uncompromising opponents of such efforts of the 
religious Asiatic mind to combat infidelity by 
Eastern forms of theism? Are they, for example, 
to preach against the Brahmo Samaj and the other 
great theistic churches in India? or are they to wish 
them Godspeed? or are they to turn their faces the 
other way, and to ignore with timorous silence the 
spiritual movements taking place among the native 
populations around them? These are questions to 
which many sincere and liberal supporters of mis- 
sionary work now desire an answer. 

Mr. Cust, however, is not merely of opinion “ that 
the plan of campaign will have to be altered.” He 
brings forward weighty facts and arguments to 
show that there must also be a change in the equip- 
ment of the missionary army, and of the spirit in 
which its soldiers go forth. Many of the leaders of 
the reformed native faiths give a visible proof of 
their earnestness by a life of ascetic abstinence and 
self-abnegation, the comparative infrequency of 
which Mr. Cust deplores among our own missionaries. 
In a very instructive passage (p. 469) he compares 
the material advantages of a young man starting 
life as an officer in a British regiment, and as a 
missionary. No one can read his detailed list of the 
pay, allowances, and outfit provided by the great 
societies without coming to the conclusion that it is 
a better paying business to be a young missionary 
than to be a sub-lieutenant. There is another point 
on which Mr. Cust lays not undue stress; the fact is 
that the missionary profession is the only profession 
open to an ordinary educated youth (for the Indian 
Civil Service belongs to a different category) in which 
a young man can at starting afford to marry. Mr. 
Cust, being a stout British Evangelical, is opposed to 
vows of celibacy. But he not unreasonably thinks 
that young missionaries, like young lawyers, or 
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young doctors, or young architects, or young school- 
masters, merchants, or shopkeepers, ought to do 
some work in the world before they are placed in a 
position to maintain a wife. He examines the plea 
sometimes put forward that marriage is either 
necessary for the morality of young missionaries or 
likely to aid them in their duties, and he proves that 
it is an unfounded plea. On the contrary, he produces 
ample evidence to show that a young wife is a clog 
upon a young missionary, and a hindrance to his use- 
fulness in the early part of his career, quite apart 
from the expense to the society which sends him out. 
It is the society whose liberality alone enables him 
to enjoy a condition of comfort which he could not 
have won for himself till after years of labour in 
any other line of life. Mr. Cust’s main contention is 
that this state of things is a wrong state of things; 
and no one, we think, will read the part of his book 
which deals with “ Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods in 
Mission Fields” without feeling that he has very tem- 
perately, but very conclusively, established his case. 
His remedy is not avowof celibacy, although herightly 
thinks that for the first pioneering work of missions, 
or for special services of danger, only unmarried men 
should be employed ; as, indeed, only unmarried men 
would be employed for such work by any company 
or corporation except a missionary society. He only 
proposes that young missionaries should postpone 
their marriage as almost all educated young English- 
men (without private means) have to do, until they 
have done some years of actual work, say till they 
have passed the age of thirty or thirty-two. He 
urges such a rule not merely as a matter of duty to 
the subscribers who find the funds for missionary 
enterprise, but also in the interest of the young 
missionaries themselves. Apart from the distractions 
and trials of too early matrimony, and the expenses, 
present and future, with which it burdens the 
societies, the adult missionary better understands 
what sort of woman he really requires for a wife 
than a callow fledgling fresh out of a theological 
seminary. “A man,” Mr. Cust says, “is much more 
likely to make a good choice of a helpmate when he 
knows the work which he requires help in, than if 
in statu pupillari at the missionary college he asks 
the little girl whom he has met in the Sunday School, 
or the young person in the shop adjoining that of his 
father to go with him.” 

The value of this volume is that it deals with the 
great missionary questions of our day from what 
may be called the broad English point of view. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Missions have a clear answer 
to those questions, an answer based on celibacy and 
a life of self-sacrifice. But Oxford and Cambridge 
are in touch rather with the intellectual classes than 
with the nation. Mr. Cust’s book gives the reply of 
an uncompromising Evangelical, thoroughly imbued 
with the popular British view of missionary work, 
no friend to celibate vows, and cordially detesting 
any rule or practice that savours of Rome, but 
determined that the money of the great societies 
shall be so spent as really to attain the objects for 
which the British public subscribed it. “Collections 
are made in churches under the influence of prayer,” 
he writes in one of many plain-spoken passages, 
“little children bring their pennies, and collecting- 
boxes are handed about. It is not right that early 
marriages should be tolerated, causing such intoler- 
able expenditure [as he has just set forth in detail]. 
I repeat again that I am not in favour of celibate 
missions, and I wish to see the missionaries free 
from vulgar cares, and with a decent sufficiency. 
But why should they marry while still so young? 
Why should they set up a wife and six children any 
more than a carriage and six horses? Think of 
young widows, perhaps below twenty-five. In some 
cases they have never got out to the field, or done a 
stroke of missionary work, and yet the funds of the 
society are saddled with a charge of say fifty pounds 
[apiece per annum] for a lifetime. The number of 
children thus supported amounts to hundreds.” Such 
statements deliberately made by a man who has 





devoted his time and substance to the missionary 
cause, and who has had unrivalled opportunities of 
observing the actual expenditure of mission funds, 
cannot be ignored. They are statements to which 
the great missionary societies at their forthcoming 
annual meetings would do well to offer a reply. 


GIRALDUS. 

GriraLpi CaMBRENSIS OvERA. Vol. viii. “De Principis Instructione 
Liber.” Edited by George F. Warner, M.A., F.S.A., Assistant- 
Keeper of Manuscripts, British Museum. London: Published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 


By an odd oversight the seventh volume of Giraldus’s 
works in the “Rolls Series” was stated to be the last, 
although the valuable and most characteristic 
treatise, “De Principis Instructione,’ was not in- 
cluded. This cannot have been the fault of Mr. 
Brewer, who edited the earlier volumes, for he had 
himself published the book for the Anglia-Christiana 
Society in 1846; nor was it due to Mr. Freeman, who 
completed the preface to vol. vii., which had been 
left unfinished by the death of Mr. Dimock, Mr. 
Brewer's successor in the editorship, for he printed 
all that Mr. Dimock had written—and it is in this 
part that the statement occurs—without alteration. 
We can only conclude that Mr. Dimock was charge- 
able with the omission; and he has deserved so well 
of historical students that we do not think his 
reputation need greatly suffer by this his misdeed. 
In fact, he rather claims our gratitude, because he 
has left the way open for Mr. Warner to step in and 
present us with a new volume of Giraldus which is 
in several ways specially acceptable: first, because 
any edition was to be desired, since Mr. Brewer's 
text is hard te buy; secondly, because Mr. Warner’s 
edition is a very good one; and thirdly, because he 
has added an indispensable supplement to the whole 
set, in the shape of an index not only to his own 
volume, but also to the first four, which have hither- 
to lacked one. Probably it would have been best of 
all had the new editor incorporated the existing 
indices to vols. v.—vii., and thus furnished a single 
means of reference to the whole of Giraldus. But 
we dare say the authorities of the Record Office did 
not feel themselves justified in republishing matter 
which was already in print in their own series ; and 
in any case, we who have in past days made more 
than one weary search through several volumes in 
the hope of finding a passage vaguely referred to, 
and searched in vain, may congratulate ourselves 
that now we have a means, even though it be not the 
most expeditious means, of ascertaining the contents 
of Giraldus’s works. And this is in itself no small 
gain; for few writers have repeated themselves so 
much, have said the same thing in different or even 
in the same words so often, or—what is most note- 
worthy—have given different accounts of the same 
thing according as seemed expedient at the moment. 

Mr. Warner’s edition is distinguished from the 
text published by Mr. Brewer mainly in two ways. 
First, he gives us the substance of the first of the 
three “ distinctions” into which Giraldus divided his 
work, whereas Mr. Brewer entirely omitted it. The 
new editor says that, as this portion consists “mainly 
of moral reflections, interspersed with historical ex- 
cerpts of little value, .... to print the whole of it 
intact as part of an historical series was almost im- 
possible.” He has, therefore, printed everything of 
importance, and whenever a long string of Biblical 
texts occurred he has given the references only ; “in 
many cases,” he adds, “I have done the same with 
classical and other quotations, indicating, if necessary, 
the nature of the omitted matter.” In this we think 
Mr. Warner has been ill-advised. An editor for a 
collection like the “ Rolls Series,” whose directors 
had no qualms about printing the theological tracts 
of the “Fasciculi Zizaniorum”™ or the science of 
Alexander Neckam “de Naturis Rerum,” need not 
have been punctilious on the head of strict historical 
relevancy. The additional matter would hardly, we 
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estimate, have filled eighty pages of type; and by 
Mr. Warner’s device, while we lose little of direct 
importance, we are deprived not only of the satisfac- 
tion of possessing Giraldus’s work complete, but also 
of several incidental advantages. Thus the classical 
quotations would have shown us the texts in circula- 
tion at the time; occasionally they might give a 
desired corroboration of readings found in few exist- 
ing manuscripts, and, at the least, they might throw 
light on the growth of corruptions. The citations 
from the Bible, we admit, are of less obvious value 
because of the abundance of specimens already avail- 
able; but it may be noticed that Giraldus wrote just 
before the great work of emending the text of the 
Vulgate was taken in hand, so that he represents 
that text at a time when its debasement had become 
a crying evil, a fact of which specimens might be 
adduced from other parts of the treatise. From this 
point of view we are sorry to miss the copious quota- 
tions which Mr. Warner only indicates by a refer- 
ence. 

The second way in which the new edition differs 
from its predecessor is that Mr. Warner prints his 
text as he found it in his one manuscript, making only 
the necessary corrections of scriptural mistakes, and 
in all cases giving the reading of the manuscript in 
a footnote. Now, Giraldus, as we have said, was 
exceptionally prone to repeating himself, and Mr. 
Brewer, when he found his author giving a long 
excerpt from another of his writings and then 
stopping short, could not refrain from continuing 
the quotation himself. It is true he carefully stated 
the fact in a note; but his care has not prevented 
even the most scrupulous of writers from quoting 
those added passages as though from the “De 
Principis Instructione,” when they really come (let 
us say) from the “Expugnatio Hibernie.” Mr. 
Warner has saved himself from the Apocalyptic 
censure, and given us the text of his manuscript and 
no more. 

It would be easy to fill many columns with 
specimens of Giraldus’s pungent criticism of men and 
manners, of his dramatic exposition of Henry the 
Second’s rise and progress in evil doing, and of his 
fearful fall, of the almost incredible tales he relates 
of the king’s private life. But these things are 
already well known to readers of Bishop Stubbs and 
Miss Norgate, to go no further afield. The only 
actual novelty of the new edition consists, as we 
have said, in the first “ distinction,’ and in an 
earlier preface than that prefixed to it, which has 
hitherto been known only by an extract. The latter 
is of some autobiographical interest, but of the 
former there is in truth not much to say. It 
is an orderly setting forth of the virtues that a 
prince ought to possess, reinforced by manifold 
examples of sacred and profane history. The lessons 
taught are a little trite, and are not redeemed by the 
philosophic spirit that animates the fourth book of 
John of Salisbury’s “ Policraticus,” with which one 
naturally compares the treatise. Giraldus’s ideas of 
morality and public duty lie too much on the 
surface; his models are the obvious ones; and the 
writer is too apt to make up for lack of independent 
thought by long excursions through history—to the 
purpose or not—made up to a large extent by 
the help of solid extracts from familiar authors. 
Giraldus was, indeed, a man widely read, but he 
had not the scholar’s maturity to use his reading 
to the best advantage. His erudition is too much 
paraded, and the book itself reads too much like an 
academic exercise. We can well believe the author's 
statement that the “De Principis Instructione” 
was almost the first work he wrote, though it was 
among the last he finished. The first “ distinction” 
was, indeed, very likely written as a separate work, 
and circulated long before Giraldus completed it by 
its two successors. The latter were finished when 
he was about seventy years of age, after the death 
of King John; the former may have been written 
nearly forty years earlier. Mr. Warner was, perhaps, 
not in time to notice that a brief account of the 








unprinted portion of the work had been given by 
Mr. C. L. Kingsford in an appendix to his meritorious 
edition of “The Song of Lewes,” published in 1890. 
Mr. Warner's work is done with the learning and 
accuracy which might have been expected of him. 
His introduction contains much of value: not merely 
for our knowledge of Giraldus and his works, but 
also for the general history of the time upon which 
the second and third books of his treatise throw so 
curious and in many ways unexpected a light. We 
have noticed but few errors, and these are chiefly of 
the press; but it is strange that the editor should 
have asserted that a passage which Giraldus quotes 
from Ecclesiasticus “is not in LEcclesiasticus,” 
(p. 10), when he might have found the place as large 
as life in ch. xxxii. 1. The diversity in the words 
as cited is an illustration of what we have said above 
as to the corrupt state of the text of the Vulgate in 
the twelfth century. 


A VAIN SEARCH FOR ADVENTURE. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OrcHip Hunter. By Albert 
Millican. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 


THE author of this book is one of scores of young 
men who have been sent to collect orchids to feed 
the craze for these plants which is so marked a 
feature in the horticulture of the present time. His 
experience as told in the account of his travels 
may be termed short and uneventful as compared 
with that of the veteran plant-collectors who 
have roved the tropics for the past twenty or 
thirty years. An interesting and even exciting 
story might be told of orchid collecting by the 
men who have risked their lives in Madagascar, 
New Guinea, Upper Burma, and many parts of the 
Malaya regions. Mr. Millican has travelled only 
upon well-beaten tracks—so well-beaten, indeed, that 
he had difficulty in finding plants which a few years 
ago were abundant in the places he visited. Col- 
lectors had stripped the country before he arrived. 

There is no greater risk attendant on obtaining 
a few thousand plants of Cattleya Mendelii and 
Odontoglossum crispum than that of catching a 
fever whilst waiting for the plants to be brought in 
by the natives. Mr. Millican would appear to have 
gone in search of the plants himself, whereas the 
general practice with collectors who go for quan- 
tities of well-known orchids is as follows: They put 
up at an hotel in the neighbourhood of the plants 
sought, and make it known by means of the town 
crier—if there be one—that a “botanico” wants to 
buy orchids. The natives know exactly what he 
has come for; they have collected thousands of the 
plants at so much each for other “botanicos.” He 
shows them a picture or a sample of the plant he 
requires, and bargains for so many at so much. 
They collect and bring the plants in; he cleans and 
packs them preparatory to taking them to the port 
and thence to Europe. This is orchid “ hunting” as 
ordinarily practised, and it is not much more ex- 
citing than “ hunting the slipper.” 

Mr. Millican is a’prentice hand not only in orchid 
collecting, but in book-making. He had never slept 
in a bunk before he started on his travels to “ hunt” 
orchids, nor seen “ fiddles,” nor even sea-sickness ! 
The first hundred pages of his book are devoted to a 
detailed description of his journey. He might have 
experienced as much in a journey from London to 
Paris! Kingsley, in his delightful book “ At Last,” 
contrives to interest us in his account of the voyage 
he made West, and Mr. Froude keeps his readers 
alive whilst going over the same ground. Mr. 
Millican would probably have succeeded better had 
he stuck to his text and told us more about orchids, 
and considerably less about pretty women, streets, 
diamond mines, etc. etc. For a book professing to 
be about plants, we do not remember ever reading 
one that contained so little. Even that little is 
almost worthless. Sobralia leucoxantha (p. 118) is 
rare in England, but it has not rose and white 
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flowers like Cattleya Mendelii. We suspect he means 
S. macrantha, though this is common in gardens. 
Cattleyas are not parasites. There are no wild re- 
presentatives of the genus Phonix in the West 
(p. 67). If Mr. Millican did really cut his way through 
“ beautiful Strelitzias,” he has made a most interest- 
ing discovery in geographical botany, as no Strelitzia 
has ever yet been found wild outside the African 
continent. The author wishes us to understand 
that his book is “not a missionary’s report, nor a 
traveller's diary, nor a student's compilation, but a 
narrative of things seen and experienced by me.” 
We confess to a feeling of regret that he did not see 
and experience more of the kind of thing we have a 
right to expect in books of travel. The publishers’ 
share of the work is all that need be desired —good 
paper, type and illustrations; although these latter 
are many of them of absolutely no interest. They 
are mostly reproductions of photographs taken by 
the author. We wondered how he himself could be 
so frequently in the picture until he explains this 
near the end of the book. He had used Messrs. 
Rouch’s patent camera, setting the instrument 
before placing himself in position and then in- 
structing a native to pull the string. 





FICTION, 


1A Ferttowe anp His Wire. By Blanche Willis Howard 
and William Sharp. One vol. London: Osgood, Mcllvaine 
& Co. 

. A Tioer’s Crn. By Eden Phillpotts. One vol. Bristol: J. 
W. Arrowsmith. 


to 


3. Exsket: ann Orner Srortes. By Thomas Nelson Page. One 
vol. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

4. “Bro Me Goop-Byr.” By Florence Henniker, author of “ Sir 
George.” London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


THERE is a quite singular and delightful charm in 
the collection of letters entitled “A Fellowe and his 
Wife.” The story of the Count and Countess von 
Jaromar unfolds itself most naturally and effectively 
in this form. Where the autobiographical form is 
possible to a story, it increases wonderfully the con- 
viction that the story will have and its attractions 
for any sympathetic and appreciative reader. If the 
autobiographical form is at all discredited nowadays, 
it is because it has often been used where the story 
did not permit it-—where it is not confined to the ex- 
perience of the person who tells it, and consequently 
requires the intervention of some old and reminiscent 
nurse to tell the supposed author certain facts before 
he can tell them to us. The old and reminiscent 
nurse is just as frequently an aged and anecdotal 
uncle—in either case a typical character demanded 
not by the story, but by the form of the story, inar- 
tistic and destructive of conviction. “A Fellowe 
and his Wife” is, of course,a double autobiography. 
The Count and Countess were playmates in their 
childhood at Jaromar. One is allowed to understand 
why she married him; and one understands, too, 
why she left him to study art at Rome. She loved 
him, but not as a wife loves a husband. His own 
position may be described in his own words, written 
to her: 


“Calling myself your husband is but a farce, which I play 


awkwardly enough. But your friend, that I am, first, last, always; 
and your lover, when you will. Never believe me patient, yet never 
for an instant lose your trust in me. You are free as air until vou 
voluntarily lay your hands in mine. Let the world wonder. You 


and I know what path we have chosen, and why. We are account- 
able only to ourselves. You shall have your free flight.” 


One can guess, of course, how that flight ends. 
There are some rights which a man secures most 
surely by never claiming them, never insisting upon 
them. “ What should I do with an unwilling wife?” 
the Count writes. “ Marriage by capture is obsolete, 
and any compulsion of a woman's person or spirit 
brutal and barbarous.” Had the scheme of this 
book fallen for its execution into any but the most 
efficient hands, the book itself would have been 
deplorable. The Count would have been a prig; the 

















Countess would have been an unpleasant woman; 
there would have been but little action in the story, 
and the pages would have been piled with platitudes. 
But the book has been written by artists. The 
Count is noble, he has the pluck and passion that 
are so often found in combination with gentleness 
and self-restraint. The Countess is a woman; the 
story itself has action and interest; the letters that 
tell it are full of wit and fresh observation. “A 
Fellowe and his Wife” is a book that can be read 
more than once. 

It seems probable that work of some importance 
may be expected from Mr. Eden Phillpotts. “A 
Tiger’s Cub” is a story which has undeniable power. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts can invent and construct a story. 
He can surprise the reader without having recourse 
to stupid, copied detectives, and without making the 
very common and bad mistake of continually insist- 
ing upon the mysteriousness of his own mystery. 
He can produce horror, and this means a very rare 
gift. There are many books which contain more 
bloodshed than is to be found in “ A Tiger’s Cub”; 
there is no supernatural phenomenon in it; but a 
nervous man should not read it in solitude and the 
small hours ; there is all the material of a very bad 
nightmare in it. Mr. Eden Phillpotts also has some 
humour, as he has shown in previous work, although 
this is not his most remarkable quality. He has 
youth on his side, and for these reasons we think that 
much may be expected from him. There is much 
that is original in “ A Tiger’s Cub”; its author 
is not a plagiarist. But he is impressionable, and 
the unfortunately excellent memory will sometimes 
work unconsciously. What are we to think of such 
proper names as Simon Myrtlerig, Pulsifer, Amy 
Tinkler, Richard Silver? What are we to think of 
a character who is always enthusiastic about new 
schemes that he always relinquishes, who is con- 
tinually quoting a futility of his own under the 
idea that it is an epigram? We are tempted to 
believe that Mr. Phillpotts has enjoyed the works of 
Charles Dickens. The character who quotes Scrip- 
ture and appends the reference has been met before. 
Perhaps, too, we might ask this author not to refer 
to the canker-worm, nor to use such phrases as 
“ »pharisaical cant,” because these things savour of 
Sunday-afternoon eloquence in the north side of 
Hyde Park. For this author most certainly has no 
need to put himself under any obligations at all. 
In his own language and on his own ideas he will 
succeed. 

Mr. Page shows versatile talents in “ Elsket“ and 
the stories which are printed with it. He has the 
American pathos; there is a delicate far-awayness 
about it which is its distinguishing quality. He can 
give us humorous negro stories. * George Washing- 
ton’s Last Duel” and “ P’laski’s Tunament” are both 
very funny. The last two stories in the book are 
slightly commonplace. The workmanship throughout 
the collection is good, but not of the highest order. 
One does not get the supreme satisfaction of finding 
a writer of distinct individuality. However, all the 
stories are pleasant to read, and the negro dialect is 
very wonderful. “ Elsket” is the strongest thing in 
the collection, although it depends upon the oldest 
and simplest of plots. 

Mrs. Henniker’s new story more than fulfils the 
promise of her first venture in the world of fiction. 
It is a delightful tale of English life, made none the 
less delightful by the distinct vein of poetry which 
runs through the whole narrative. No doubt the story 
in itself is simple enough. It is nothing more than 
the old story of a self-sacrificing love, but it is told 
witha pleasant freedom from conventionalism, and in 
a manner which enlists the sympathy of the reader 
from the very outset. The characters are fresh, 
healthy, and well described. The incidents are at 
once natural and ingenious, and the reflections which 
accompany the tale, if they do not pretend to any 
great profundity, are sound and sensible. The atmo- 
sphere of the book bespeaks, too, on the part of the 
author no common power of observation, as well as a 
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degree of literary skill which is worthy of the 
daughter of the late Lord Houghton. Mrs. Henniker 
will no doubt do yet more to justify her claim to a 
place of her own in the literary world, but in “ Bid 
Me Good-Bye” she has done enough to entitle her to 
the gratitude of those readers who can appreciate 
a delightful intermingling of humour and pathos, 
of keen observation, and a literary faculty of no 
mean order. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In one of Johnson’s registers for 1782 occurs the 
following curious passage :—“ Jan. 20. The Ministry 
is dissolved. I prayed with Francis, and gave 
thanks.” The Liberals are waiting with what 
patience they can to give thanks in the autumn; 
and the Tories are hoping that the time for the 
Liberals to pray with Francis will not come till next 
year. Expectation is the note of the political 
matter in the monthlies; expectation of some deus 
ex machind on the part of the Tories, of a victory 
fought and won without any supernatural interven- 
tion on the part of the Liberals. By “A New 
Party” (New Review) the Tories shall be saved. 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood has the plan all ready: 
it is the old method of setting two joint-stools 
side by side and cajoling someone to sit between 
them. The Tories having atrociously failed in their 
attempts at vote-mongering, ought at once to make 
up their minds that the grapes are sour. In the 
meantime they must find a goat—the joint-stools are 
in abeyance—like the fox in the fable, on whose 
shoulders to climb when the grapes are ripe. This 
goat is to be a new party, “formed out of the very 
great number of Liberals and Conservatives who 
have lost all leadership and all effective representa- 
tion.” Disraeli found a goat of this pattern; and so 
Mr. Greenwood ranks himself among the prophets of 
things past, who certainly do not suppose that 
“ what hath been cannot be.” Doubtless 


“The mightiest space in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiss like native things; ” 


and—returning to the joint-stools—as there is 
nothing liker one joint-stool than another, nature 
may easily bring about a union of Mr. Greenwood’s 
unled and ineffective gentry—‘ as wooden members 
quite” as represented Ben Battle’s legs. Having 
brought the stools together, who shall be horsed 
upon them? Would heart of man conceive it? 
Lord Randolph Churchill!—had he been “ gifted 
with some steadiness, some consistency, what a 
chance would be before him now!” exclaims Mr. 
Greenwood. When Humpty Dumpty fell from the 
Treasury bench and failed to bring the Ministry 
after him, he fell never to rise again—not even to a 
precarious eminence between two joint-stools. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey has discovered a means for 
asphyxiating the House of Lords (Contemporary). 
He points out that any Peer who succeeds to his 
peerage while he has a seat in the House of Commons 
may keep it by making no application for a writ of 
summons to the Lords. Thus we might have a 
slow but happy despatch of the Upper Chamber ; all 
the men of ability among the Lords remaining in 
the Lower Chamber, the upper one would die of 
inanition. Bishops we suppose don’t count, and the 
Lord Chancellor would look on and do nothing. But 
we mustask Mr. Strachey what could we do in that 
event, with effete legislators in the Commons? As 
the savage leaves his failing father to die in the 
desert, so we get rid of legislative encumbrances by 
sending them up to moulder about the woolsack. 
Spare us our House of Lords for a while yet. If we 
cannot reform it, it at least enables us to reform the 
Commons; a cupping-glass to drain off peccant 
humours—a charnel-house in which to bury dead 
reputations. 

The Warden of Merton College finds that Social- 
istic theories literally bristle with fallacies (National). 
Does the Warden not know that every theory is a 





fallacy—that truth can only be stated relatively ? 
Mr. Leonard Courtney will prove to him (Con- 
temporary) that saving and spending are one and 
the same thing; and “Stepniak” make him believe 
(New Review) that dynamite is not a bit more 
dangerous than chocolate. Signor Crispi is ready to 
hold against any man (New Review) that the Papacy 
can only retain power by renouncing it; and Mr. W. 
H. Mallock (Fortnightly) will show how the Spectator, 
the Review of Reviews, and “ Robert Elsmere” are 
all tarred with the same stick. If the Warden or 
the reader cares for the “ woman question ” he will 
find Mrs. Mona Caird (Nineteenth Century) without 
any sympathy with, or understanding of, men, laying 
down the law on the relation of the sexes in a shrill 
reply to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s diatribes on the “ Wild 
Women,” and he may be amused by a dialogue 
(National) of Lady Violet Greville’s between a 
“wild woman” and one of her meeker sisters. 

The Nineteenth Century is especially good this 
month. Prince Kropotkin’s “Recent Science,’ Mr. 
Walter Armstrong's tardy tribute to the genius of 
Alfred Stevens, “one of the greatest decorative 
artists of the world,” and Mr. J. W. Wightman’s 
narrative of the Balaclava charge and of his im- 
prisonment after it, are sufficient specimens of the 
variety and interest of the number. 

“Madame du Chatélet“ is one of the interesting 
French studies for which Temple Bar is noted ; “Chris- 
topher Columbus” (Century), by Emilio Castelar,is an 
eloquent, perhaps too eloquent, article ; and the essay 
on William Hunnis (Newbery) recallsa forgotten Eliza- 
bethen poet. Folk-lorists will find in Longman’s 
an exhaustive study of “Posy Rings,” one of the 
most curious of poetic by-ways. “Paris Theatres 
and Concerts” (Scribner), by Mr. William F. Apthorp, 
is mainly interesting for the pen and pencil portraits 
of Sarcey and Lemaitre. Mr. William Archer (New 
Review), and Mr. John Hollingshead (Albemarle), 
protest against the power of the only autocrat in 
the Three Kingdoms, the Dramatic Censor, an official 
invented by Sir Robert Walpole to protect his own 
highly assailable personality. 

Entertaining reminiscences of Carlyle may be 
found in the New Review and the Fortnightly ; of 
Leigh Hunt, and Carlyle again, in the Cornhill ; of 
Freeman in the Fortnightly and Literary Opinion. 
In Macmillan’s Mrs. Ritchie continues her charming 
memories of her early home. There is the usual 
variety of attractive matter and illustration in the 
English Illustrated, Atalanta, and St. Nicholas. 

Even those who have not been reading Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Wrecker” (Scribner), 
should read the description of Singleton Carthew 
at the beginning of this month's instalment. 
Singleton had “the stupid man’s intolerance of 
stupidity in others; the vain man’s exquisite alarm 
lest it should be detected in himself.” 





THE NEW METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


Enauisn Soctan Movements. By Robert Archey Woods. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


HoME news is sometimes best learnt abroad ; and we must gotothis 
account by a Professor of the well-known theological seminary 
of Andover, Massachusetts, for the best and most concise 
information yet published of the new “Labour Movement,” 
and “ Social Movement,” which are doing so much for the lower 
strata of our own society. Mr. Woods writes in an attractive 
style, and gives an excellent account, evidently based on in- 
formation gathered at first hand, of the new Unionism, of the 
various Socialist organisations, of the University Settlements 
and College Missions, of the University Extension Movement, 
and of temperance and other philanthropic enterprises in the 
great towns. He has a paragraph of commendation even for 
the curious boxing matches by which an East, End clergyman 
keeps the boys of his district out of mischief; as also for Dr. Bar- 
nardo and Mr. —22 and for the agency which newer and 
wider methods are perhaps tending somewhat to obseure—the 
London City Mission. He is himself the head of a successful 
“University Settlement” in Boston, and his commendation of 
English efforts imply comparisons between the social condition 
of the great cities in England and in the United States, which, 
on the whole, are distinctly encouraging to ourselves. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


At the outset of his brief “ History of Water-Colour Painting ”’ 

—the new volume of the art text-books edited by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, R.A.—Mr. Redgrave endorses the familiar view, that 
it is the most truly English of our national attainments in the 
fine arts. It is not easy to trace, step by step, the stages by 
which the tinted sketch of the topographer became at length the 
highly finished work of the water-colour painter ; and yet there 
ean be no doubt that the art grew from such humble beginnings. 
In these pages biography and criticism are gracefully blended, 
and the rise and progress of water-colour painting in this 
country is clearly traced. Mr. Redgrave lays stress on the 
changes which have taken place from time to time in the 
methods of working, and it is possible to gather from his richly 
illustrated pages an adequate idea of the progress of the art, 
both before and since the reconstruction of the Water-Colour 
Society. The book contains reproductions from the drawings 
of eminent painters, selected from the national collections at 
South Kensington and the British Museum. Although the 
book is primarily intended for students, it is written with 
sufficient animation and simplicity to make its passing criti- 
cisms and personal allusions acceptable to the general reader. 
At the same time, the arrangement of the work is not all that 
could be desired, and the reproductions of famous drawings are 
not uniformly satisfactory. 


There is justice in the remark, that it is the cheapest form of 
cynicism to discredit a whole sex; and Mr. Maleolm Salaman, in 
“ Woman—through a Man’s Eyeglass,” has'not attempted the 
ungracious task. He declares that it has been a fashion in all 
ages to disparage women, to call them false and fickle, to say 
that their business is to delude, and that they are vain, shallow, 
and cruel ; and yet he holds that the great writers who have 
conquered the heart of mankind have never stultified nor 
debased their genius by defaming the fair sex, but, on the 
contrary, have created for us immortal types of pure and lovely 
womanhood. After all this, and much more in the same strain, 
in praise of the “ divine gentleness and sympathy ” and “ essen- 
tial spirituality” of woman in the abstract, it is amusing to 
find the author of this glowing ‘‘ preamble” confessing that 
“ bachelorhood has become almost chronic with me.” Then he 
lifts the curtain and introduces us to a dangerous little widow, 
a modern lady-novelist, in whose personality strength and 
weakness are oddly blended, and a disappointed spinster who 
has seen the last in her life even of the “Indian summer of 
love-longings and marriage hopes,” and who has come to laugh 
at sentiment, and to regard emotion as a species of hysteria. 
Afterwards the “ awfully jolly ” girl bounces upon the scene, a 
young lady with a will of her own, boisterous manners, who 
flirts for the mere fun of the thing, and paddles her own canoe, 
both literally and figuratively. Nuns, inconjugal wives, and 
other special types of the Eternal Feminine, emancipated and 
enslaved, are calmly viewed “through a man’s eyeglass ”’ until 
the interesting procession disappears from view with that 
peculiar product of the times, the fair barbarian Known to fame 
as the fin-de-sitcle woman, who dabbles with the mysteries 
of esoteric Buddhism, and dotes on Ibsen and Schopenhauer. 
If there is a slight dash of cynicism in the book, there is also 
a good deal of genial humour and shrewd observation ; kindly 
sentiment, a touch of pathos, and abundant common-sense make 
up the rest. 

A man who has been “ Twelve Times Round the World” 
ought to possess no lack of material for a good book of travel; 
and yet, after all his wanderings, this modern Ulysses contrives 
to be dull. Mr. Sayce takes the reader into his confidence in a 
somewhat droll manner, and occasionally he regales him with a 
good story or bright reminiscence, but the general effect of the 
narrative is not exhilarating, the style is both colloquial and 
abrupt, and the record is altogether too meagre and trivial to 
eall for further remark, though the author's goodness of heart is 
much less open to question than his skill as a maker of books. 


We are glad to chronicle the appearance of a popular 
edition of “ The Tongue of Fire,” by the Rev. William Arthur. 
The book was first published considerably more than thirty years 


* A History or Water-Cotovur ParntinG IN ENGLAND. By Gilbert R. 
Redgrave. (Illustrated Hand-books of Art.) London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (5s.) 


Woman Turoven a Man’s Eyecrass. By Malcolm C. Salaman, 
with Illustrations by Dudley Hardy. London: William Heinemann, 
Crown 8vo, 


Twetve Tats Rovunp tHE Wortp. By ‘“ A Globe Trotter” 
George Cross Sayce). Illustrated. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 

amilton, & Co. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6d.) 

Tae Tonove or Fire: orn, Toe Trve Power or Curistranity. By 
William Arthur. People’s Edition. London: Bemrose & Sons. 
Crown 8vo. (ls. 6d.) 

Ayyvat Report ror 1891 or THe Rorat Humane Socrety. London: 
4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross. Demy 8vo. (ls.) 

AvsTratian Essays. By Francis W. L. Adams. Melbourne: William 
Inglis. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. Crown 8vo. (ls.) 

Rounp THE Emprre. By George R. Parkin, M.A.; with Preface by the 


Earl of Rosebery, K.T. Illustrated. London, Paris and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co. Crown 8vo. (ls. 6d.) 











ago, and by virtue of its blended force and fervour, it arrested 
public attention, and made a deep impression in thoughtful and 
devout circles. It may be described as an appeal to the 
Christian Church, and it is concerned with the secret of power 
in spiritual men and religious communities. We have little 
doubt that such a volume—especially at the present time, when 
a forward movement of the right kind seems already to have 
begun in the midst of the churches—will meet with renewed 
attention. 


The Royal Humane Society—whose “ Annual Report for 
1891,” a bulky pamphlet of a hundred and sixty pages, lies before 
us—was instituted as far back as the year 1774, and ever since 
then it has been quietly pursuing its noble and beneficent work. 
It is interesting to learn that more persons were rewarded by 
the Royal Humane Society during the last twelve months than 
in any previous year; in fact, the bravery and presence of mind 
of no less than six hundred and seventy-seven people were recog- 
nised in this publie way within that period. The Stanhope Gold 
Medal—the highest honour, we need scarcely say, at the disposal 
of the society—was awarded to Mr. W. B. Huddleston, an officer 
of marines, who jumped off the deck of his ship in the Bay of 
Bengal to rescue a gunner who had fallen overboard. The man 
whose life was in jeopardy could not swim, and some enormous 
sharks were in close proximity to the vessel when Mr. Huddleston 
sprang to his reseue. Fourteen silver and a hundred and sixty- 
seven bronze medals were also awarded, and in the list of the 
recipients the navy and coastguard, the army and the police 
honourably figure. It is an erroneous opinion that persons 
rescued from the water in an insensible condition are beyond re- 
covery because signs of life do not manifest themselves quickly 
after skilled treatment. It is stated in these pages that cases 
have come under the notice of the Humane Society of restoration 
after five hours’ perseverance in vigorous remedial measures. 


Mr. Francis Adams is a candid and well-informed critic of 
men and movements under the Southern Cross, and this cir- 
cumstance gives an appreciable degree of piquancy to his 
“ Australian Essays.” We gather from the book itself that he 
is an Englishman by birth, a journalist by profession, and an 
Australian by chvice. The book opens with a survey of Mel- 
bourne, and it is made from an independent standpoint. There 
is something of London about that city, we are assured, some- 
thing of Paris, something of New York, and, of course, some- 
thing which is racy of the soil. Mr. Adams hits off with genial 
humour the social characteristics of Melbourne, and, for the 
matter of that, of Sydney as well, a place which seems to be the 
chosen home of exiled British Philistines. There is an essay on 
culture in the book, and it goes to prove that in Australia there 
is next to nothing of the best, and more than enough of the 
worst, forms of it. The poetry of Adam Lindsay Gordon is passed 
under review, and Mr. Adams has something sensible to say on 
the subject, though he admits that the poor stock-rider’s career, 
and, in a large measure, his work too, was a failure. Although 
rather carelessly written at times, and by no means of equal 
merit, these essays go below the surface of Australian life, and 
are not lacking either in force or suggestiveness. 


Uniform with their admirable “Citizen Reader,” Messrs. 
Cassell & Company have just brought out, for the use of schools, 
“Round the Empire,” an accurate, clear, and picturesque 
account of the widely scattered dominions of the Queen. r. 
Parkin takes his young readers on a tour round the world, and 
duly seeks to impress them not merely with the magnitude of an 
Empire which covers almost one-fifth of the land-surface of the 
globe, but also with the opportunities, resources, and responsi- 
bilities of the English race. At the same time care is taken not 
to minister to national conceit, and the book is not of the kind 
which is apt to manufacture juvenile prigs, though naturally 
such a survey appeals to honest pride and enlightened patriotism. 
The interest of the manual is enhanced by a good coloured map, 
many capital illustrations, and, by way of introduction, a few 
sensible and indeed suggestive words from Lord Rosebery. 
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